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The Suez Canal 


HIS link between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea is beyond question a vital 
factor in the present war between Italy 
and Abyssinia. In an old cartoon in 

Punch in 1875, at the time that astute states- 
man Disraeli secured for England the large 
block of shares held by the Khedive of Egypt, 
the Suez Canal was pictured as the key to 
India. At the present moment it might with 
at least equal truth be described as the key to 
Abyssinia. 

England and France hold the key; England 
because she controls probably a majority of 
the stock; France because the headquarters of 
the Suez Canal Company are in Paris and 
the governing body is mainly French. Be- 
cause of an odd provi- 
sion in the Statutes of 


the fact that in practice this guarantee 
seems to have been variously interpreted, the 
Suez Canal having been used by the Russians 
in their war with Japan, and closed to Spain 
in her conflict with the United States, it would 
appear that the Covenant of the League super- 
sedes such Treaties, and that it would be within 
the power of the League to authorize the closing 
of the Canal to war-ships. It may be well to 
note that the Canal runs through Egyptian 
territory; that under the terms of the Concession 
it reverts to Egypt in 1968; and that because of 
the peculiar relationship between that country 
and England, England’s effective control of 
the Canal in an emergency is much more real 
than might appear from what has been said in 
the preceding para- 
graph. 





the Company, Eng- 
land's voting power is 
very much less than 
would seem to be 
called for by her large 
holding of stock. She 
could not therefore 
force a decision by the 
Board, against the op- 
position of the French 
directors. But un- 
questionably, if 
England and France 
were agreed on a policy 
of denying the use of 
the Canal to Italian 
war-ships, that would 
be done; and if the 
Canal were closed, it 
is difficult to see how 
Italy could carry on 
her war against Abys- 
sinia. Events are mov- 
ing so fast that this 
question may be set- 
tled before these words 
appear in print. 

Much is being made 
of the argument that 
neither England nor 
France have any right 
to close the canal, 
in view of the terms 
of the Convent'on of 
Constantinople, 1888, 
and the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 1904, 
which guaranteed the 
free passage of all 
ships at all times. 
Apart, however, from 
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Physically, the Suez 
Canal is about 100 
miles in length, part 
of it being canal and 
the rest through the 
Bitter Lakes and 
Lake Timsah. It 
differs essentially in 
character from the 
Panama Canal, in that 
there are no_ locks. 
It is hardly necessary 
to remind our readers 
that the building of 
this great work was 
almost entirely due 
to the genius and 
enthusiasm and cour- 
age of that famous 
French engineer Fer- 
dinand de _ Lesseps. 
Work was begun in 
1859 and, after in- 
numerable difficulties 
had been overcome, 
principally political 
and economic, the 
Canal was formally 
opened in 1873, in 
the presence of the 
Khedive, the Emperor 
of Austria, the Em- 
press Eugénie of 
France and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and 
representatives of most 
of the other nations 
of Europe, whose dig- 
nity was also upheld 
by fifty men-of-war. 
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Geography of 


World Events 


MEMEL 


This ancient Baltic port has lately 
been added to Abyssinia as a critical 
point in the world situation; a bone of 
contention between certain European 
nations that might easily develop into 
another general war. Emphasis has 
been given to the critical nature of the 
situation by the recent election. Memel 
lies at the entrance of a deep basin. 
Before the Great War it was a German 
port, the easternmost town in East 
Prussia. It was founded as_ long 
ago as 1252 by the Teutonic Order of 
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able trade, and joined the Hanseatic 
League. At various times it was 
saptured by the Swedes, and also 
by the Russians. Under the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany ceded this part of 
her former territory to the Allies. What 
was to be done with Memel became, 
however, a difficult problem. It was 
proposed that it should be made a 
free port like Danzig, with somewhat 
the same relations to Lithuania as 
Danzig has to Poland. The Lithuanians 
strenuously objected to this, and finally 
took possession of Memel in 1923. After 
some hesitation, the Great Powers came 
to the conclusion that the easiest way 
out of a difficult situation was to accept 
the fait accompli. In 1924 the Memel 
territory was conceded to Lithuania 
under certain conditions safeguarding 


the rights of the alien population and of 
international interests in the port. 
This tangled situation is part of an 
even more complicated web involving 
the relations between Lithuania, 
Germany, Poland and Russia. Lithu- 
ania is not on speaking terms with 
either Poland or Germany, and is 
profoundly suspicious of the Soviet. 
She has a grievance against Poland over 
the city of Vilna, quite as bitter as the 


German resentment over the loss of 
Memel. Vilna (called by the Poles 
Wilno) is even older than Memel, 
dating back to the tenth century. 


It became the capital of Lithuania in 
1323. In the fifteenth century Lithuania 
and Poland became united, and there- 
after Vilna developed into a centre of 
Polish culture. Russia took possession 
of the city with the rest of eastern 
Poland in 1795. After the Great War, 
Vilna was assigned to Lithuania, but 
the subsequent conflict between Poland 
and the Soviet, and the latter and 
Lithuania, changed the situation, leaving 
Poland in possession of Vilna. Poland 
flouted the Allied Powers in respec: to 
Vilna exactly as Lithuania had in regard 
to Memel. And with the same result. 
In 1923 the Conference of Ambassadors 
gave Vilna to Poland — to the intense 
and lasting indignation of Lithuania. 
The only solution, from the point of 
view of the rest of the world, would 
appear to be the re-marriage of Poland 
and Lithuania, but that the Lithuanians 
will not hear of. 

Meanwhile, what is to become of 
Memel? It is almost vital to the 
existence of Lithuania, as her only 
seaport. It is not vital to Germany, 
but its loss deeply touches her national 
pride. Also there are many Germans 
in the town, who are working continuous- 
ly for the return of their city to the 
Motherland. Givena situation in Europe 
where the other Great Powers may be 
seriously involved, a Nazi uprising in 
Memel, its drastic suppression by 
Lithuania — would Germany intervene, 
or would she not ? 
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ETHIOPIA 


It is an illustration, though a some- 
what fantastic one, of the old saying 
that it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, that wars and rumours of 
war at least compel us to learn some- 
thing about hitherto little-known 
regions. How much did the average 
man or woman know about Ethiopia a 
year ago, beyond the doubtful belief 
that it was the home of the Queen of 
Sheba, and whatever crumbs of in- 
formation might lie in such familiar 
quotations as ‘‘Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin or the leopard his spots?” 
One vaguely remembers a speech by 
David Mills in the Canadian Parliament, 
in which he described an argument of 
one of his political opponents as having 
as little meat in it as the laws of the 
ancient Abyssinians. 

Nor is one quite sure what one should 
call this remote country that is to-day 
so much in the newspapers. The atlases 
and gazetteers name it Abyssinia, and 
that is what we were taught to call it 
when we went to school, but apparently 
the people of the country prefer to call 
it Ethiopia, and surely they are the best 
judges, though historically Ethiopia 
appears to have been applied as a name 
to regions either much larger or much 
smaller than the sponge-shaped land 
marked Abyssinia. 

Ethiopia, as is now pretty well known, 
consists of a high tableland surrounded 
by much lower land, the latter merging 
into the various Italian, British and 
French colonies that completely surround 
it. The capital Addis Ababa is almost 
in the geographical centre of the 
country. The approach to the tableland 
is difficult, except by way of the one 
railway that leads from the French port 
of Jibuti to the capital. That presumably 
would not be available for the Italians, 
though they may very probably destroy 
it. Italy is believed to have at least a 
quarter of a million men in Eritrea and 
Somaliland, with equipment and supplies 
sufficient to see her through the 


short and intense campaign she 
apparently contemplates. She would 
therefore appear to be independent of 
the Suez Canal, in the very remote 
event of that being closed to her. 
Ethiopia has a very large force of good 
fighting men, but only to a_ very 
limited extent trained in methods of 
modern warfare, and with a _ very 
inadequate supply of modern weapons 
and other equipment. It is _ highly 
improbable, therefore, that she could 
withstand the Italians for more than 
a few months, even though the nature 
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of the country lends itself admirably 
to the guerilla type of warfare the 
Abyssinians are best able to wage. 
Reference was made in the note in 
the July number to the Convention of 
1906 between England, France and 
Italy. This was designed, among other 
things, to safeguard the respective 
interests of the three nations in 
Abyssinia. France was to build a 
railway to Addis Ababa, Italy to develop 
economic interests, and Great Britain 
to have a free hand in regulating the 
supply of water from Lake Tana by 
way of the Blue Nile to the Soudan, a 
matter to her of tremendous importance. 


(Continued on page X ITI) 
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Seaplane alighting on the Magdalena to deliver mail at Puerto Berrio. 


Air transport is highly 


organized in Colombia. 


A Visit to Colombia 


By A. P. CoLEMAN 


T was a dismal evening in February 
when I boarded my ship, leaving 
New York at its worst under a grey 

sky, its streets slippery with snow, and 
great cakes of river ice coming down 
the Hudson; but six davs later, under 
the bluest of skies, and a soft warm 
breeze from the Caribbean, I landed at 
Puerto Colombia, to visit our nearest 
South American neighbour. I was the 
only passenger for Colombia and had 
the usual South American delay in 
getting my passport and baggage 
examined, and it was several hours 
before a very dark-complexioned man, 
who spoke some English, took me in an 
ancient car to the city of Barranquilla, 
fifteen miles inland. I left it to my 
driver to choose a hotel and was soon 
installed in clean but rather uncomfort- 
able quarters across the street from the 
cathedral on the central square of the 
city, with an equestrian statue of Simon 
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Bolivar, ‘‘Padre de la Patria’, in full 
view under the palm trees. 

Then the problem arose as to the best 
way of reaching Bogotd, 600 miles 
inland and 8,600 feet above the sea. 
Should I spend a week or eight days on 
a slow, sternwheel river-boat, and then 
climb up by rail, or should I fly to the 
capital in less than a day? To fly was 
the natural decision, and I applied to 
Scadta, the German company that 
controls most of the air routes of the 
country, and, for reasons of age, was 
advised to fly up the valley and halt for 
a day or two at Apulo, to become 
somewhat acclimatized, before going on 
up by rail to the tableland. Though no 
acclimatization seemed to me to be 
necessary, this was agreed to, and I had 
a chance to see something of life in the 
tierra caliente, the hot lowlands, before 
reaching the temperate tableland at the 
capital. 
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The busy waterfront at the port of Barranquilla. 


Our hydroplane rose from the muddy 
water of Magdalena River and followed 
its broad valley for 600 miles, “‘landing’’, 
if that is the proper word, at three towns 
along its banks to deliver the mail; and 
it was delightful to gaze down upon the 
serpentine windings of the river, the 
endless tropical jungle with trees in 
pink or mauve or yellow bloom, and 
here and there a little clearing and a 
village with roofs of thatch or corrugated 
iron, looking like chips scattered on a 
dooryard. There was, however, one 
half hour above a sheet of cloud when 
the world seem blotted out, and our 
machine and ourselves were the only 
substantial things left in the universe. 

Our voyage by air ended far inland at 
Girardot, where a train took me to 
Apulo, which proved to be mainly a 
stylish hotel, frequented by wealthy 
people from the capital high above; 
though a village inhabited chiefly by 
Indians straggled along a river and 
faded into jungle among the Andean 
foot hills. At a market in the village 
supplies came in on the backs of mules 
or donkeys or of men and women, and 
all seemed most primitive. 

As Apulo is only four degrees from 
the equator, and not far above sea level, 


the hotel, though elaborate and expensive, 
had no glass windows, but opened 
widely to the breezes. The dining room, 
with a lofty ceiling, was not enclosed 
from the flowery gardens on each side, 
and the birds from nearby trees could 
fly from side to side above our heads. 
One little fellow with a yellow breast 
impudently lighted on the rim of a 
sugar bow! and helped himself. 

My day at Apulo chanced to be a 
day of fiesta, when people from the 
hills around came into town in their 
best clothes of gay colours to vote at an 
election. I enquired as to the politics 
of the candidates, and was told there 
was only one candidate, and he was 
for the government. The government 
candidate was elected. 

Next afternoon I left Apulo for 
Bogota on a train which wriggled its 
way up mountain sides like a very 
active serpent, climbing 7,000 feet in 
less than six hours, and landed as 
darkness fell in the Capital of Colombia 
on the tableland. 

Bogota is an interesting and ancient 
city of a quarter of a million inhabitants 
of all colours from white to black, with 
brown predominating, thronging the 
narrow streets customary in Spanish 
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A general view of Bogoté, the mountain capital of Colombia. 


America. On my first walk I saw every- 
where the advertisement ‘8 Toros, 
Domenico 18,” eight bulls to be killed in 
the arena next Sunday, and had good 
evidence that I was in a Spanish country. 

There were two mountains as a 
background for the city, one of them 
capped by a church to which pilgrimages 
might be made; and a little river flowed 
rapidly out from between the mountains 
where washerwomen were at work and 
brightly coloured clothing was spread 
on the rocks to dry. 

The weather had no suggestion of the 
tropics, though Bogota is at lat. 4° 30’; 
and the tableland at 8.600 feet has 
temperate conditions and produces the 
fruits and vegetables of a temperate 
country. In the picturesque markets of 
the city mangos and bananas and 
custard apples from the hot Magdalena 
valley were heaped beside all sorts of 
temperate products. 

Although the heat is not excessive 
Bogota is sometimes visited by wild 
tropical storms, and one afternoon, 
wandering on the steep slopes of 
Monserrate, I was thoroughly drenched 
by a fierce thunderstorm, and almost 
swept away by torrents of mud stream- 
ing down the mountain. 

Before making the excursions into the 
Andes which I had planned, it was 


necessary, as I was informed, to provide 
myself with a Cedula, a certificate of 
identification, and for this purpose I 
underwent a searching examination, 
ending with prints of the fingers of both 
hands. My cedula included, along with 
my portrait and _ description, the 
impression of my right thumb, so that 
I might be identified if I broke the 
law or got into trouble. As a fact I 
never had occasion to use this formidable 
document. 

The Government of Colombia, after 
making sure of my identity, graciously 
provided me with an excellent guide, 
Dr. Heinrich Hubach, a young geologist 
educated in Berlin, speaking German of 
course, and also very good English, so 
that I had pleasant companionship and 
was relieved of all trouble in organizing 
my small expeditions. 

Our first trips were on horseback into 
the mountains south of the city, includ- 
ing a chilly night in a farmhouse built 
of cane and clay and roofed with thatch 
at 11,000 feet, and a climb to a paramo, 
or moorland, a thousand feet higher. 
It was rough travelling, but a good 
initiation for our next and more 
important journey. 

Toward the end of February, Dr. 
Hubach and I, with rolls of rugs and 
blankets, set out for a bus ride of more 
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than 200 miles toward the northeast, at 
first over the extensive “savanna” or 
tableland of Bogotdé, then on a wild 
mountain road that climbed to 11,700 
feet at one point and descended thousands 
of feet into valleys at other places, with 
numerous hairpin curves on the edge of 
precipices. Our bus ride ended at the 
town of Soata, only 6,800 feet above 
the sea. 

There we engaged a mule, two horses, 
and an arriero, or packer, to walk and 
look after the animal carrying our 
bundles, and set out over mountain 
roads, not traveled by wheels, for the 
Nevado de Cocuy, where I was to study 
glacial features of the Andes, described 
in another place. We were to make our 
way to this musically named town of 
Cocuy (pronounced Co-coo-ee) as the 
nearest place to the snows of the 
mountains; and we began by descending 
to a river crossed by a bridge at 4,700 
feet. There were huge organ cacti on 
bare slopes, while bananas, sugar-cane 
and coco palms grew in the cultivated 
valley. We were distinctly in the tropics 
A drinking fountain in the principal street at this level and trains of mules or 
supplies the small village with all the water it needs. donkeys were busily crossing the bridge 








The waterworks of a town on the Magdalena River — water cans carried on donkeys. 
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Horse, oxen and burro are important means of transport in a country with few roads. 


on the way to some market with heavy 
loads of produce. Men and women, too, 
varried what looked like shocking 
burdens, sometimes of bright red earthen 
pots, and the valley seemed busy and 
prosperous. 

Having crossed the bridge, our road 
turned for 3,000 feet up the opposite 
side of the valley to the village of 
Ubita, where we rode through the 
entrance of the hotel into the patio, or 
courtyard, before dismounting, as is the 
practice of caballeros. We were met by 


bird songs from cages hung around 
verandahs facing inwards, as Dr. 
Hubach arranged with the landlady 


for our room. 

The next day’s journey, over very 
rough horse roads, brought us up to 
bitter cold on a mountain pass at 
12,430 feet, whence we saw in the 
distance the snows of the Nevado we were 
to visit, but had straightway to descend 
over a very rocky trail to Cocuy, at 
9,100 feet, and then to climb once 
more to the last farmhouse in the 
Cueva valley, where, at 11,800 feet, we 
entered a walled yard and dismounted. 
The farm house was roofed with gay 
red tiles, instead of the usual dingy 





A view of the beautiful falls of Tequendama, a spot 
much favoured by visitors, about 20 miles from 
Bogoté. 
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The festive crowd assembling at Apulo for election day. Here are people from the hills around, in 
their best clothes of gay colours. There was, however, only one candidate to vote for. 





Peasants from the country on the way to market at Apulo. In the market one may find mangoes, 
bananas and custard apples from the hot Magdalena valley side by side with all sorts of temperate 
products. 
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The snow-capped summit of Nevado de Cocuy from La Esperanza. Miles of rocky trail remained to 
be covered to reach the glaciers, our destination. 





Ice fields near the equator. A glacier at 15,000 feet — Nevado de Cocuy. We noticed that wild 
creatures seemed much less common in the Andes than in our Rockies. 
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This thatched farmhouse near Cocuy enjoys a magnificent view. 


thatch, and we were evidently the 
guests of a well-to-do family. 

To give our used-up animals a rest, 
we got two ponies from the farm to go 
on to the glacier the following morning, 
and reached the ice at about 15,000 
feet, where I halted, while the energetic 
Dr. Hubach went on to the summit, 
which is said to reach 17,000 feet. During 
our day’s journey up and back we 
encountered no life except an eagle 
which sailed aloft as I sat on the rocks 
beside the glacier. Wild creatures 
seem much less common in the Andes 
than in our Rocky Mountains. 

The return to Soata need not be 
described except to mention a little 
tragedy. When Dr. Hubach and 
I reached the bridge in the tropical 
valley, the pack horse was missing and 
we had to wait long before the arriero 
came up with the poor creature, which 
seemed exhausted, though our bundles 
were not heavy. Cakes of brown sugar, 
made in the region,were fed as a restor- 
ative, and I on my mule and Dr. 


Hubach on his pony crossed the bridge 
and slowly made the climb of 2,100 feet 
to the town, where we waited hours 
for our packs in the hotel at its upper 
end. At length a bert little woman and 
a boy brought them to us with the 


report that the pack horse had collapsed 
at the lower end of the town. Next 
morning the animal was dead, and its 
owner demanded ten pesos (about $7.00) 
for his loss. 

We were glad to get back to mechanical 
transport where one no longer had to 
worry over toiling animals. Our return 
to Bogota was by private car and a 
fellow passenger hung a row of sacks 
along the seat in front, from which, 
to my surprise, the shrill crowing of 
cocks arose when the ¢ar stopped. Our 
fellow passenger was on his way, as he 
informed me, to an important cock 
fight. 

My route from Bogota to Barran- 
quilla on the way home was by air in a 
fine amphibian plane which took off 
from the flying field near the city and 
swung high into the sky, through which 
scattered clouds were drifting, and 
crossed over the central range of the 
Andes to the Magdalena valley. We 
rose to at least 17,000 feet and looked 
down on craggy mountain tops and 
then on forest-covered mountain slopes 
and profound valleys, a joyous triumph 
over a range like the one where we had 
toiled on mule-back at two or three 
miles per hour, a few days before. 














BARRINGTON 


By Sara Knowtes Doane 


T the head of a shallow harbour, 
known in the days of French 
occupation as Baie des Sables, 

stands the small village of Barrington, 
on ridges of land above a low and rocky 
coastline. Stretching across one side 
of the harbour is Cape Sable Island, the 
most southerly part of Nova Scotia. 
The long reefs and sandbars extending 
out under the sea from Cape Sable 
have been the scene of many tragedies. 
The early navigators of this part of the 
world never failed to note the treacherous 
nature of the Cape Sable coastline; for 
the keels of many good ships were 
‘aught by these hidden reefs, and by 
the rocks of the nearby coast. But the 
shallow harbour of Barrington, sheltered 
by land on three sides, often afforded 
a haven to small ships. It was in 
this harbour that Champlain took 
anchorage for a night, when in 1604 











he explored this coast in search of a 
suitable place for a settlement — which 
later was found at Port Royal. He 
described Baie des Sables in his report, 
as a harbour, “‘Where ships can lie at 
anchor without any fear of danger.” 
But about the Cape he rcported rocks 
and sandbars and treacherous waters. 
Although the harbour is shallow, the 
nearby coast dangerous, and the land 
none too fertile, settlers have been 
attracted to this part of Nova Scotia 
since the early traders came to barter 
their goods with the Indians. Tradition, 
and a few fragments of evidence yet 
to be given authenticity, has it that 
long before Columbus came this way, 
Leif Erickson the Norseman sailed along 
the Cape Sable coast, establishing a 
settlement somewhere in the Cape Sable 
vicinity. If our interpretation of the 
Saga of Eric the Red is correct, they 
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The upper and lower photographs show typical Barrington ships—brigantines with two masts and five 

yards. The lower is the “‘W.Doane’’, named after her builder, Capt. Warren Doane. The faintline of land 

at the right ts Cape Sable Island. Left:—the schooner ‘‘ Adelaide,” built in 1860. Right:—the ‘‘Nina 

Page” which sailed as a packet between Barrington and Boston for many years. She is at the old Doane 

Wharf, near the shipyard. The name of the upper ship is uncertain but shows the Barrington type, 
which had the old style two-piece jib-boom and bowsprit, held with a spider-band. 
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came into Barrington harbour, passing 
between the island and the mainland, 
noting, as they sailed, the channels and 
the surrounding vegetation. Within 
more recent times there have been two 
settlement periods. First, came the 
French in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, who settled at “the 
Hill” where the sandhills now are, and 
at “the Head’ above the ridges of 
land near the river’s mouth. Then, a 
few years after the expulsion of the 
French from this part of Nova Scotia, 
“ame the English from the New England 
States, chiefly from Cape Cod. 
During the early history of Nova 
Scotia the present counties of Yarmouth 
and Shelburne, from Cape Negro to 
Cape Fourchu, were refered to as “‘the 
Department of Cape Sable.” Until the 





Barrington River, turbulent 
after the spring thaw. 


the 


present township of 
designated as East 
Passage. In that year Governor 
Lawrence, to interest settlers in the 
unoccupied land in the Cape Sable 
districts, created the present municipality 
of Barrington, naming it thus in honour 
of Lord Barrington, then a member of 
the King’s Privy Council. From this 
township the village of Barrington 


year 1759 
Barrington was 


received its name. 


It was two years after the naming 
of Barrington, in the late fall of 1761-62, 
that the first English settlers arrived. 
There is a story, however, which although 
not officially recorded is regarded as 
true, that the wife of Archelaus Smith, 
one of the grantees, lived here alone 
with her four children during the winter 
of 1760-61. Her husband, engaged in 
fishing from Barrington during the 
summer months, had sent for her to 
join him in the fall; later, due to adverse 
rumours concerning the Indians, he 
sent word to the contrary. But this 
message was delayed and was not 
received by Mrs. Sn.ith before her 
departure, and as she entered Barrington 
harbour through the East Passage her 
husband was departing through the 
West Passage. Some fishermen still 


engaged in the cure of fish constructed 


A sunset scene at Sebim 


Beach 


for Mrs. Smith a rough cabin of logs on 
a site now near the old Meeting House, 
and before returning to their homes 
gave her such meagre necessities as they 
could spare from their own supplies. 

Winter set in very early that year and 
Mr. Smith was storm-stayed in Cape 
Cod. Thus a woman and her four children 


were left alone, a long Canadian 
winter before them, meagre rations 
of food, and unprotected from the 
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hostile Indians. However, the Indians 
proved anything but unfriendly to Mrs. 
Smith, and often was she presented with 
a gift of meat by some sympathetic 
old squaw or warrior. Shortly after 
the birth of a son, during that long 
winter, she was startled by the savage 
face of an Indian thrust in at the 






Intertor of the old Meeting 
House, showing the high pulpit 
with stairs at the left. 


open window. Terrified and defenceless 
to any knavery, she fearlessly gathered 
her young baby in her arms and held 
him towards the Indian as a symbol 


If he had come to 
intentions were 


of her helplessness. 
harm her, his cruel 
forgotten before such bravery. His 
savage old face softened as he said, 
“We be all brothers—we be all 
brothers.”” Whether this story is true 
or not, it well illustrates the noble and 
dauntless spirit of the women who came 
with their men to give impulse and 
being to a new land. 

Near the site of Mrs. Smith’s cabin 
the grantees constructed their first 
church. They had been here but three 
years when they erected the old Meeting 
House, now the only building standing 
in its original form. When first erected 
there were two doors, one at either side, 
facing east and west; and within were 
rough benches with backs for the men 
and women, who sat on opposite sides 


of the church. The children and old 


women were privileged to sit at the 
front, beneath the pulpit, on backless 
benches, and facing the congregation. 
At first the old Meeting House was used 
both as a church and for any meeting 
within the township which required a 
special building. After 1817, when it 
was repaired and finished, this was 





The old Meeting House, built 
by the pre-loyalist settlers of 
Barrington in 1765. 





changed and all meetings not religious 
were excluded from holding session 
within its walls. The Meeting House 
is to-day the oldest non-conformist 
Protestant church in the Dominion of 
Canada, and as it was constructed 
by Pre-Loyalist settlers it may also be 
the oldest public building of their con- 
struction in the Dominion. Recently 
at a meeting of the Cape Sable Historical 
Society, a bronze tablet was unveiled 
on the church, inscribed with the fol- 
lowing words, 

This old Meeting House 

was built by the pioneer settlers 

of Barrington in 1765 

and has been preserved by their 

descendants in the original form. 

At one side of the church is an old 
cemetery. In it are a few hand-made 
tombstones of shale, with grotesque 
carving of winged angel heads. The 
spacing of letters and words is so 
crudely done that in many cases the 
epitaphs are almost illegible. These 








Remains of the old Doane 
Wharf. It was near _ this 
wharf that Warren Doane 
built and launched the big 
“Sebim" and where he later 
opened his shipyard. 


tombstones date from 1771 to 1807. 
In the same cemetery is a_ boulder 
marked with a bronze tablet dedicated 
to Edmund Doane, a grantee of Barring- 
ton, and to his wife renowned for her 
skill as midwife, for her knowledge of 
herbs, and as the maternal grandmother 
of John Howard Payne, author of Home 
Sweet Home. 

The early settlers, like all pioneers, 
were self-sufficient and capable in many 
things. Their accomplishments were in 
many cases astounding. Mr. Archelaus 
Smith, besides being a fisherman, was 
also a tanner and a shoemaker, a sur- 
veyor and a magistrate, and when the 
preacher was absent led the religious 
meetings and officiated at burials. But 
in most cases fishing and the cure of 
fish was the chief industry of the men. 
Farming was but a means of supplying 
the household with the necessary vege- 
tables to vary the meal of fresh, dried 
or salted fish. During the first years of 
settlement meat was almost undreamed 
of, these sturdy men of the sea being 
seldom good marksmen, and usually 
lacking the ammunition to improve what 
limited skill they possessed. 

A village so dependent upon the sea 
for its livelihood was naturally not long 
in providing its own ships. The first 
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The Woollen Mills with the 
old tannery, now used as a 
woodworker's shop, at the right. 


boats were small, often only row-boats 
supplemented by a sail when the wind 
was fair. These small boats, however, 
did not long satisfy the needs and 
ambitions of their owners. When John 
Sargent came to Barrington in 1776 he 
had ships large enough to enable him 
to take advantage of the growing trade 
with the West Indies. The earlier 
settlers, lacking capital to buy such ships, 
were not long in applying their own 
skill at boat-making. In a few years 
the building of ships had developed into 
a very busy industry, until in 1829 
there were 69 vessels owned in Barring- 
ton. 

Twenty years later in 1850 there were 
two shipyards in operation, each launch- 
ing from three to five vessels a year. 
One of the best-remembered of these old 
vessels is the brig Sebim built in 1849 
in Warren Doane’s shipyard. She was 
the first launched there, and it was due to 
her financial success that he was able 
to continue the building of ships. This 
staunch little craft, of 111 registered 
tons, upon her first voyage went to the 
rescue of two dismasted vessels. The 
first was a Catalonian brig bound for her 
home port in Spain; the second, the 
brig Voyager owned by Capt. Seth 
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Doane, a brother of Warren Doane, 
and manned by a Barrington crew. 

After two years of trading in various 
ports in Canada, the West Indies, aad 
the United States, the Sebim was sold 
to four of Capt. Doane’s brothers and 
seven of their friends who wished to go 
to the Australian gold-fields. After this 
voyage of adventure she was again sold, 
this time to foreign masters. Serving 
her new owners for several years, she 
laid her keel upon a reef near the 
Chatham Islands in the South Pacific. 

Of the old sailing days nothing 
remains; but interest in small sailing 
boats has revived within the last few 
years. On nearly any day during the 
summer the “snipes’’ are out upon the 
water, their white sails filling in the 
breeze, or hanging languidly when the 
wind fails. Of the old fishing industry 
that attracted the first settlers there only 
remains the few fish caught in the river 
during the spring months. The old 
Indian name for the Barrington river 
was Men-tu-gek- 
se-boo, which when 
interpreted reads, 
“abounding in 
fish”. During the 
months of April, 
May and June the 
alewife or gasper- 
au, or “kiack”’ as 
locally called, enter 
the river in great 
schools in search 
of suitable spawn- 
ing grounds. 

The process of 
-atching these fish 
is interesting. The 
fisherman clad in 
old clothes and 
high rubber boots, 
stands in his alloted 
position, and as the 
fish struggle up 
stream, he dips 
down the current 
with his long- 
handled dip net. 
Often as many as 
five or more fish 
are caught in one 
downward stroke. 
The fish when 





One of the old apple trees planted by the Acadians 
before their expulsion in 1756. 


caught are tossed from the nets into 
boxes and barrels where they are left 
to glisten in the sunlight until the 
day’s fishing is over. Then they are 
counted and evenly divided among the 
“dippers”. Later they are either sold 
to the buyer for a penny a piece, or 
slung to a stick through their gills, 
and taken to the smoke-houses to be 
cured. 

On either side of the “‘kiack’”’ brook 
are woollen mills. Part of the older one 
was built in 1792 as a grist mill, and was 
much Jater converted into a carding and 
shingle mill. Here the prudent house- 
wife from neighbouring districts brings 
wool from her own flocks to be carded. 
This wool she will later spin into yarn 
for the knitting of heavy socks and 
mittens worn by the fishermen, or for 
hooking into mats. 

A beach unexcelled in its beauty with 
white sandhills is found at Villagedale, 
four miles from Barrington. White sand, 
piled in dunes from twenty to fifty feet 
high, has drifted 
back from the 
beach during the 
heavy gales, cover- 
ing the trees and 
the sites of the old 
French houses. 
There is contro- 
versy among those 
interested in the 
past as to the site 
of Charles de la 
Tour’s fort in the 
Cape Sable dis- 
trict, some assert- 
ing that it was 
where the sand hills 
now are, others 
that it was at Port 
La Tour. Both of 
the French settle- 
ments in Barring- 
ton were destroyed 
by Major Prebble 
on the 21st of April, 
1756, so the sand 
has had many years 
of unobstructed 
progress to cover 
what remains were 
left by Prebble and 
his men. 
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From a drawing by W. H. Bartlett, about 1840, 


The Market Place, Quebec in front of the Basilica. 




















“The Last Supper,” a wood carving by Jean-Baptiste Cété, Quebec carver and architect, about 1870. 


(Property of ‘he National Gallery of Canada.) 


Laurentian Wood Carvers 


By Marius BarsBeau 


HEN Intendant Talon and 

Monseigneur de Laval under- 

took to organize New France 
on a firm basis their task was far from 
s~asy. The colony, from the outset in 
the hands of fur monopolies, was like 
a pawn in the rivalry between England 
and France. It was often raided by the 
Iroquois. The builders of the first 
houses and churches were mere tillers 
of the soil. It soon became clear that 
the colony was in need of craftsmen. 
To satisfy this need Mgr. de Laval, the 
first bishop of Quebec, founded his 
school of arts and handicrafts at Cap 
Tourmente, twenty-six miles below 
Quebec. This institution was to exert 
a profound influence on the culture of 
early Canada. In a single year Mgr. 
de Laval brought back from France over 
twenty masters of various crafts, includ- 
ing sculpture and painting. 

His school received the new recruits 
in 1675 and the following years. From 
that moment architecture and wood 
“arving — the two callings were still 
one — enjoyed public favour. Under 
such stimulus other religious institutions 
in Quebee and Montreal entered the 
field of education and industry. They 
likewise engaged foreign teachers and 
opened workshops. The period of 
foundation and of rapid growth extended 
from 1672 to 1715. 
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In 1686 more than thirty apprentices 
were working at Cap Tourmente. The 
school reached its apogee between 1692 
and 1701. A new building, completed 
in 1686 at a cost of 60,000 louis, was in 
its day the finest structure in New 
France and probably in America. 

Soon after the conquest by Great 
Britain, in 1759, the population and 
resources of French Canada began to 
expand. The need for finer and larger 
churches everywhere became insistent, 
and craftsmen of the Renaissance school 
in Canada grew more numerous and 
skilful. The race for reconstruction 
developed a rivalry between two schools 
of wood carvers, one located in Quebee— 
the Baillairgés and their fellow workers, 
and the other, the Quevillon school, in 
Ile-Jésus near Montreal. Long before, 
rivalry had developed between cities in 
France as to which might excel in the 
building of Gothic cathedrals. Just so, 
in a humbler way, the parishes of 
Quebee vied with each other in the 
embellishment of their churches. Col- 
laboration between the common people, 
the craftsmen, and the authorities made 
possible the rapid growth of architecture 
and sculpture and brought those arts to 
high excellence. 

The wood carvers trained and em- 
ployed by the Baillairgés and the 
Quevillons in turn taught the younger 
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craftsmen, whose employment included 
the decoration of public buildings, of 
private houses, of sailing ships, and the 
carving of fine furniture. 

Wood carving was once one of the 
most flourishing and popular forms of 
art along the Saint Lawrence, from 
Montreal to Quebec, and even as far 
away as the Maritime Provinces. A 
century ago the Valliéres furniture shop 
in the lower town in Quebec covered a 
whole square, and employed about 
fifty wood carvers and many more 
skilled joiners. A young English wood 
earver, Drum, who long before had 
sought employment with: the firm, 





The front gable of the Ste. Famille church, Island 

of Orleans, with five wooden statues. The church 

was begun in 1742 and the statues date back to 
about 1850. 


ultimately established a shop of his own, 
which became as large as the other. 
The craftsmen in both shiops were of 
equal skill and followed the same style. 
Another shop, but much smaller, that 
of “Pof” Roy, is still remembered for 
its particularly fine work. 

From early colonial days to 1890 
the building of sailing ships was one of 
the principal industries on the St. 
Lawrence. And it was customary to 
adorn the prow of each vessel with an 
appropriate figure-head. Some of the 
wood carvers specialized in this work, 
at least for a period in their lives. 

One of them, Jean-Baptiste Cdédté, 
affords a remarkable instance. By train- 
ing, Cété belonged to the traditional 
school of Quebec. His artistic lineage 
may be traced back from apprentice to 
master, chain-like, almost indefinitely. 
He was, indeed, trained as an architect 
under Berlinguet at Quebec, but, unable 
to find better opportunities, was forced 
to become a carver of figure-heads. 
Though all his life he remained a 
humble craftsman he was an artist of 
unusual gifts, one of the best of the 
old school. Many of his carvings are 
still preserved but most are lost. He 
seldom signed his work, a craftsman at 
that time being one of many unnamed 
“companions” in a studio or workshop. 

Cété’s individuality, like that of most 
other French Canadian wood-carvers, 
may be understood only in the light of 
his heredity and training. His earliest 
employment — that of figurehead carver 
for the sailing ships built on the Saint 
Charles river, near Quebec — held his 
performance within definite limitations. 
And most of his works of this period went 
down with the sailing ships of which 
they were a part. Then, one day, he 
lost his job and was heard to exclaim 
“Tt’s all over with me (Je suis un 
homme fini)!’ 

But he was mistaken. 
himself to other and more varied 
requirements. He carved statues of 
saints for churches, high and low reliefs, 
on various themes, for whoever happened 
to need them. He was also fond of 
carving animals, cows, dogs, birds, and 
sometimes landscapes. For that reason 
he was known to some as an animalier— 
carver of animals. 


He adapted 
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His most ambitious work consists of 
high reliefs depicting subjects from the 
Seriptures: The Resurrection or The 
Last Supper, for example. I have col- 
lected three different treatments of the 
latter theme from his hand. One of 
these now belongs to the National 
Gallery of Canada, the others to The 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, and 
Hon. Vincent Massey. 

Cété’s sincerity often attracted him 
to subjects which he interpreted with 
mastery and feeling. Even when he 
borrowed his general conception from 
other sources, he vitalized it into some- 
thing wholly his own. It is remembered 
that “he did not like to carve the 
figure of Christ, for it was that of 
suffering.” When he carved the Holy 
Family — three figures — he would 
exclaim, ‘“‘How to represent well such 
saints!” “He did not always finish 
his work. He started with great excite- 
ment, and sometimes lost interest in it. 
He was unfortunate, because he did not 
care to work for money, only to please 
himself (pour se sattsfaire).” 

A number of folk and professional 
carvers are still working in various parts 
of Quebec, although their art has lost 
its former usefulness and significance. 
My father, for instance, though a 
farmer, used to. while away the winters 
in his workshop making fine furniture. 
That avocation was an invaluable recrea- 
tion to him as a stimulus after summer 
labour on the farm. He carved flowers, 
animals, and other objects. Up at five 
in the morning he would finish a chain 
of wooden roses begun the night before. 
To him this occupation was a pleasure, 
from childhood to old age. Though he 
may be described as a folk carver, his 
taste for sculpture was derived from the 
old professional art of Quebec. He had 
known, as a young man, two professional 
carvers, the Dion brothers, while they 
were working on the decorations for his 
parish church. 

Enough work from the hands of early 
craftsmen has survived to be observed 
even by casual visitors and tourists. 
Many old churches, chapels, and man- 
sions, in spite of reckless destruction 
and wastage, particularly during the 
last seventy-five years, are still treasure 
houses of the past. Until the depression 
period curio dealers were accustomed to 





A beautiful Madonna of the earlier Le Vasseur 


period (1730-50), at the church of St. Vallier, 


Quebec. 


go a round the country districts twice 
a year, gathering items and shipping 
them to the United States, to be palmed 
off on credulous customers as New 
England colonial antiques or as relics 
from old France. This practice is not 
only dishonest; it fails to do justice to 
Canadian wood carving, which deserves 
recognition as a distinct native craft, 
and appreciation for its own peculiar 
merits. Many of these carvings show 
real skill, and almost all of them are 
delightful for their naivete, and for an 
indefinable quality that attests the 
pleasure and simple joy the craftsman 
found in his work. 

The last outstanding craftsman of the 
old Quebee school was Louis Jobin, 
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“An Apostle’, a sketch in wood by Louis Jobin. 
(Property of Marius Barbeau). 


carver of the Beaupré coast. The 
significance of Louis Jobin and _ his 
sareer as a wood carver somehow extends 
beyond himself; he belonged to a past 
age that still survived with him on the 
threshold of our century. For this alone 
he challenges our attention. He may 
also be found worthy in the light of his 
own accomplishments. His finest work, 
still under study and largely unexplored, 
seems to rank with the best in pure 
sculpture. An artist-critic recently com- 
pared some of his sketches to the work 
of Michael Angelo, whereas a Louvre 
authority was reminded of Donatello. 
But Jobin did not belong to the Italian 
Renaissance; he was only a statuary 
whose clientele usually consisted of 





parish priests; a humble Quebec crafts- 
man who considered himself an ‘‘ouvrier”’ 
rather than an artist, whose long career 
was fruitful yet left him poor as salt 
and still whacking away at statues with 
his axe at the age of eighty-four. 

The only three years I knew Jobin 
were those that closed his laborious life, 
between 1925 and 1928. I had heard 
of the old carver of saints of the Beaupré 
coast; strangers — writers and photo- 
graphers — used to go and see him in 
his little shop and to publish stories 
about him. One of them wrote a novel 
entitled The Wood Carver's Wife. Was 
it about Jobin? His calling was un- 
usual and picturesque. He seemed to 
have been transplanted bodily from a 
medieval town of Normandy to a 
French village of Quebec where miracles 
still happen under the banner of Sainte 
Anne. The whole picture was reminis- 
cent of the old world; miracles, relics 
and saints, and the aged craftsman 





“The Angels,” a medallion in high relief carving, 


from the old church of Bate-St-Paul, carved by 


Francois Baillairgé in 1816. 
(Property of Hon. Vincent Massey). 














plying his art in the 
shadow of a cathedral. 

My first visit to him, 
in 1925, was like a 
pilgrimage; other pil- 


grims with me _ were 
Jackson and Lismer, 
two of the leading 


painters of the Group 
of Seven. They had 
joined me at Ile 
d’Orléans, opposite 
Sainte-Anne, where I 
was studying ancient 
songs and handicrafts 


for the National Mu- 
seum. We thought it 


would be interesting to 
look at an old wood 
carver in the ancient 
style, so we walked 
down the island cliff 
to the wharf, on a 
bright August morn- 
ing. The right ap- 
proach was across the 
north arm of the Saint 
Lawrence, in a. sail 
boat. Before we em- 
barked we read an 
inscription on a tomb- 
stone at the edge of 
the water; it held a 
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Louis Jobin, Quebec wood carver at 
the age of 82, from a drawing by 
Arthur Lismer. Jobin was one of 
the last master-carvers in this country. 
He had been trained according to the 
customs of an ancient French guild 
which had been transplanted along 
the St. Lawrence 250 years ago and 
had never since been broken. 


Jobin's workshop at Ste-Anne-de- 
Beaupré in 1925. 








Baptismal font, showing the Tree of Knowledge in 
the Garden of Eden. Carving by O. Samson, 


Quebec, 1865. 
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tragic story of drowning: a number of 
islanders had perished in a storm on the 
river. Before they had gone down they 
undoubtedly had made vows to Sainte 
Anne according to custom, but in vain. 
Others in like peril had been more 
fortunate; they had been saved miracu- 
lously. Indeed Sainte-Anne from the 
sarliest days was a stopping place for 
sailors; they would bring in ex votos; 
some of them are still preserved in the 
old memorial church. Sainte Anne had 
long been, in New France as in Brittany, 
the saint that rescued small craft on 
stormy seas. 

Belief in miracles is so deeply rooted 
in human nature that the little votive 
chapel at Sainte-Anne soon became a 
pilgrimage centre, even in the French 
colonial days. The Indians from as far 
as the Atlantic coast used to come on 
yearly visits to the shrine. While there 
they prayed, disposed of their furs, 
were banqueted, and managed to leave 
more than they received. But they 
went away satisfied. The miracles at 
first were confined to sea folk; this is 
shown by old painted canvases in the 
Memorial] church, which represent sailors 
praying at sea while lashed by storm 
and lightning. But now they cover the 
whole range of human vicissitudes. 
Pilgrims come there from all over 
America in large numbers. As we 
approached across the greenish tide 








Altar piece embroidered by nuns, before 1700, for the Indian mission of Lorette, Quebec. 
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Hooked rug from the Island of Orleans, over 60 years old. 


waters, we could see the huge new 
church there, perhaps the largest in 
Canada. I remembered having come 
there with a parish pilgrimage in my 
childhood. There remained in my 
memory faint impressions of a fountain 
with green waters under a tree and many 
statues of angels and saints. Jackson, 
Lismer and I indeed saw the fountain 
under a weeping willow, green as an 
emerald, and wondered at the numerous 
wooden statues all around. Were they 
all from the hand of Jobin? We could 
not tell for they were not signed. But 
medieval craftsmen did not sign their 
work. Why not go straight to his shop; 
we could learn it at first hand ? 

In this little town that thrives on 
the belief in miracles, it seems as if 
Jobin himself must be a mystic, a 
visionary. We sought his little workshop 
where we were directed, down a narrow 
winding street. Small and poor, it sat 
at the top of an elevation. Two 
statuettes of apostles stood on the 
gable, in the full light of midday; they 
were splendid, if weather beaten. They 
faced the eastern winds that had 
brought the early sailors up the Saint 
Lawrence, also the many storms of the 
Atlantic sea board. 

Was M. Jobin still there ? we wondered 
—we knew that he was eighty-four and. 
at that age, one never is quite sure. 
Yes, he was! Still working? For an 


Signed E. R. Paradis, Ste. F(amille) 





A wood carving of 


Baptismal font, 4 feet high. 
the Montreal school, by Silvestre, for the Varennes 
church. Paid 1699 francs in 1792. 
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answer we were led down-stairs to his 
studio, the wide door of which opened 
on to the declivity of a small court. 
An old man with a fine head and stately 
presence stopped working at a large 
log and greeted us inquisitively. His 
assistant, axe in hand too, stood in the 
background. They wondered whom we 
were, what we wanted, for they often 
received strangers looking for wooden 
statues or something. All visitors were 
welcome: some of them occasionally 
became their customers. Sainte-Anne 
was the right centre for Jobin’s craft; 
that is why he had moved: here from 
Quebee years ago. Parish priests and 
other religious persons came to Sainte- 
Anne on pilgrimage with their flock, 
some of them from as far as Florida and 
Louisiana, and they needed patronimic 
saints for the churches. And he was 


ready to meet the demand, chisel and 
mallet in hand, whatever the saint, on 
the calendar or not. 

But we were not the ordinary kind 
of visitors; there were two artist painters 
from Toronto; they were curious to 
know what his statues looked like; the 
third was a museum man, who wanted 
to find out all sorts of unusual things: 
with whom he had his training, whether 
he carved from nature, and what not. 
Was he too busy to have a chat with us ? 

No, he was quite willing to sit down 
for a while at his age, for he was tired. 
He smiled at us, and showed us his 
swollen ankles. It was hard on him to 
stand all day, wielding a swift axe to 
rough-hew large statues, then working 
into them with chisel and mallet. And 
he had to keep at it all day to chase 
the wolf from the door. Prices were 





“Boutonnue"’ blanket of Ile-aux-Coudres, Lower St. Lawrence; vegetable dyed; over 100 years old. 
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“The Reapers,” a carving in high relief by Médard Bourgault of Port-Joli, lower St. Lawrence. 
(Property of Mme. Louvigny de Montigny). 


gault is a folk carver. 


low, the wood was costly, and his son- 
in-law, his assistant, had a large family 
to support. 

“Look at this!’ exclaimed Jackson, 
who was exploring the workshop and 
its surroundings. We went out to see 
a statue he admired. It was a cherub 
singing to the heavens while holding a 
lyre in his hands. The face was inspired 
and angelic, the attitude was singularly 
free, and the drapery of the robe, 
classic and gracefully flowing. ‘‘A fine 
piece of work;”’ Jackson commented, 
and Lismer heartily concurred. ‘He is 
not a mere craftsman, but an artist.” 
So we agreed, with surprise and admira- 
tion. 

Would he sell that statue to an art 
gallery ? we wondered. Surely he would; 
somehow it had failed to satisfy a 
customer and was thrown out, in dis- 


grace. For some years it had stood 
under the eaves, playing its aerial 


melodies to the winds and the tides of 
the Saint-Lawrence. It was a bit bat- 


Bour- 


tered, but still beaming with heaven- 
liness. We hesitated to ask the price. 
He spoke and understood only French; 
we discussed an offer in English. One 
of us said, “He would gave it almost 
for nothing, since he considers it of 
no value!” “That’s it,” insisted 
Jackson, smiling with cunning. “If 
those trustees should be asked to pay 
only a few dollars, they would think 
nothing of the angel. Find out whether 
he will take seventy-five!’ — “‘Seventy- 
five for an angel thrown out of paradise!” 
He laughed and found it very funny. 
So it was agreed that he would pack 
the angel and send it to a new home, 
away from the rain under the eaves. 
It now graces the arch of a hallway in 
the finest court of sculpture in Canada. 

Jobin was not a mere “ouvrier”’ (a 
workman) as he called himself, but an 
artist, a great artist. This we realized 
as we inspected a number of statues 
still unsold, and a number of sketches 
lying about in his shop. I told him 
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what we thought of his work. He was 
gratified in his great humility. It was 
almost time he should hear of it, for he 
had come near the end of his long 
journey. Before the close of that season, 
I purchased many of his things for art 
galleries and museums; last of all, the 
two apostles, Saint Mark and Saint 
John, that stood on his front gable. I 
wanted to know where the two others 
had gone, but he could not tell. Some- 
one had passed in his automobile, had 
noticed them and bought two. The last 
two were taken down for me, and the 
son-in-law closed the front door of the 
shop, saying, “He has worked long 
enough!”” He died two years later. 

That first day in his shop will not 
soon be forgotten. We had landed 
bodily from somewhere into the very 
medieval ages, and the old craftsman 
answering my questions was no other 
than one of the last masters in what used 
to be a guild of wood carvers long ago. 
Soon he began to unfold the souvenirs 
of his long life to me, as I took them 
down in shorthand, while Lismer made 
sketches of him and of his splendid head 
covered with thick silver hair. 

Jobin was not really the peasant 
carver, untrained and self-taught, whom 
others had supposed him to be, but a 
regular master wood-carver of the 
Laurentian school founded by the first 
bishop of New France for the needs of 
the colony. For he had his training 
mostly at Quebec under a master carver, 
Berlinguet, who belonged to the old 
stock of colonial craftsmen. Berlinguet 
senior had been an apprentice under 
Thomas Baillairgé, one of the out- 
standing traditional architect-carvers of 
the early nineteenth century, himself 
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a member of the most distinguished 
family of Canadian artists in the old 
style. 

Now I understood his pedigree, for 
I have spent some years unravelling the 
tangled threads of that ancient Canadian 
art guild that is so remarkable in spite 
of its continued obscurity. His spiritual 
filiation linked him with the earliest 
masters of the Cap-Tourmente school 
founded by Mgr de Laval in 1673, 
within a few miles of the place where 
we stood. 

The first master-carvers of that school 
belonged to the Francois I period and 
were southern rather than northern in 
their traditionalism. Leblond de Latour, 
the leading master of Cap-Tourmente, 
had been engaged by Mgr de Laval at 
Bordeaux, in Southern France, to help 
in implanting into New France the best 
traditions of the Renaissance. And the 
French Renaissance in those early days 
of the Medicis was closely linked with 
that of the great popes in Rome. 
Michel Angelo was one of its outstanding 
figures, and Leonardo died in the very 
castle of Francois I at Ambroise. There 
is thus but a step as it were from Jobin 
to the fountainheads of the Renaissance. 
Masters and apprentices down to Jobin 
were linked to one another, chain-like, 
through the centuries. Listening to 
Jobin’s tale was singularly like an 
experience of long ago, when another 
might have sat likewise on Leonardo’s 
work-bench and listened to the master’s 
great wisdom. They belonged to the 
same genealogical tree, in the branches 
of which had matured a crop of master- 
pieces. Hence the resemblance between 
some of Jobin’s sketches and statues and 
the master works of his great pre- 
decessors. 


QF 














Among the Redjangs of Sumatra 


By W. H. Beax 


NE of the jewels of Holland’s 
colonial crown in the East Indies 
is the Island of Sumatra. Tucked 

away in the south-west corner of the 
Island, a few degrees south of the 
equator, lies a sparsely inhabited country 
of forest-clad mountains, of cascading 
rivers and streams, and of volcanos 
extinct and dormant: where the climate 
is eternal summer and of high humidity 
from the surrounding seas. It is the 
Benkulen Residency of Sumatra, the 
home of the Redjangs. 

Polynesia is supposed to have sup- 
plied the original blood of this dwin- 
dling race but there is some evidence of 
connection with the Malays also. With 
his light brown skin and almond shaped 
eyes the typical native can easily be 
distinguished among the many other 
peoples of the archipelago who have 
made their homes in the Redjang 
country. 

Chinamen, the merchants and itin- 
erant traders of the East, run the 
shops and market gardens; and round 
the seaport town of Benkulen itself 
there is much mixed blood. But on 
the rice-fields and small coffee planta- 
tions which they 
own themselves, 
and in their at- 
tractive villages in 
the interior, you 
will find the Red- 
jangs. They have 
the charming man- 
ners of the Malays 
but not quite so 
much of their love 
of pleasant idle- 
ness. 

The European, 
provided he him- 
self be courteous, 
will receive nothing 
but courtesy from 
them: they are 
quick to _ notice 
good manners or 


Two old Redjangs. 
the lack of them. 





One of these men is reputed 
to be the discoverer of the Redjang Lebong Mine. 


A Redjang, met on a jungle path, will 
greet you with a pleasant “Pigi mana, 
Tuan?”’—‘‘Where are you going, Sir?” 
which is not so much an enquiry into 
your destination as a polite and friendly 
greeting, much as we should say “Good 
morning”. There was a time when he 
would squat respectfully by the side of 
the path until you had passed. But 
that is not often seen now; the European 
has forfeited his erstwhile respect and 
the “I’m as good as you” plant is 
growing everywhere to-day. 

Their dress varies from the primitive 
rags of the poorest peasant fighting his 
primeval battle against the forces of 
the jungle for his food to white suits and 
collars and ties worn by those in contact 
with Europeans. But the typical native 
will wear a sarong, a brightly coloured 
cloth — of silk if he can afford it — 
wrapped round and draped from the 
loins, a jacket and a kind of skull cap. 

The women, with their feminine love 
of colour, wear a brighter sarong and 
round their shoulders or over their 
heads they drape a gaudy scarf — a 
slendang. A white or coloured bodice 
completes the attractive picture. 

Should you be 
an honoured 
visitor to a Red- 
jang village you 
will be welcomed 
with the ceremony 
of the sirth. Kneel- 
ing before you in 
the headman’s 
house the most 
comely of the vil- 
lage maidens (and 
there are many 
such among the 
Redjang girls) will 
offer you a strange 
looking assortment 
of vegetable and 
mineral products. 
These are sirih leaf, 
gambier, areca nut 
parings, lime and 
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Atry if not light. This Redjang house ts said to be 200 years old. 





A timid animal. The dwarf deer of Sumatra 
eating banana leaf. 








native tobacco. Your part in the cere- 
mony is to make a mouthful of these 
and chew it. 

Taking a pinch of lime and of tobacco 
and a piece of the nut you wrap them 
in a piece of the sirih leaf, roll the lot 
into a ball, pop it in your mouth and 
chew. 

The gambier, yielding a scarlet juice, 
is very objectionable to Europeans. 
This your hosts know and they will not 
mind if you leave it out. 

The whole concoction is very un- 
pleasant and you will take an early 
opportunity to go to the back verandah 
and remove it. Politeness does not call 
for prolonged chewing. 

Areca nut is the fruit of the penang 
palm. It is often miscalled betel nut 
and supposed to be the cause of the red 
colouration which stains the mouth of 
the natives who chew it. The name 
“betel” has come from the sirih which 
is the leaf of the shrub Piper betle. 

Gambier is the extract of an original 
plant and is often chewed with areca 
nut alone. Scarlet splashes of the 
gambier-coloured saliva expectorated by 
the chewers are often seen on the ground. 
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The dwellings of the Redjangs range 
from one-roomed huts of split bamboo 
and thatched with palm leaves housing 
« family on their patch of land hard 
won from the jungle to substantial 
houses in the villages. These are built 
of native woods and decorated with 
fretted eaves. But their fitness in a 
scheme which includes the feathery 
tops of coco-nut palms is spoilt by roofs 
of corrugated iron, the deplorable con- 
tribution of civilisation. 

All the dwellings, however, have one 
thing in common: they are raised five 
or six feet off the ground on wooden or 
concrete posts. Usually the space so 
formed is used for the storage of fire- 
wood but when it is empty the house 
has the curious appearance of being 
about to walk off somewhere. 

Dutch medical officers, appointed by 
their Government, are doing good work 
in educating the natives in hygiene and 
encouraging the use of the hospitals. 
But the superstition of centuries has to 
be overcome. 

Many of the Redjangs have necks 
hideously swollen with goitre. With a 
Government doctor I visited an outlying 





A corner of a Redjang village. Note the fretwork 
above the porch of the house. In the foreground 
are a Dutch magistrate and a native head-man. 





The bridge builder's art. 


A bamboo bridge across the river Ketaun. 


It is suspended from long vines 


cut in the jungle. 
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The coming generation. A group of Redjang boys. 
are wearing ‘sarongs’ but the biggest prefers shirt and shorts. 


village where some of these sufferers 
asked for treatment thinking, perhaps, 
that something out of one of the doctor’s 
magic bottles would put them right. 
But only the surgeon’s knife could cure 
them. One of the men was persuaded 
to go to the hospital for an operation. 
If the operation were successful all the 
others would eventually submit them- 
selves but, if it were not, the white 
man’s method would be shunned by.all. 

The law is administered by Dutch 
magistrates who are put in charge of 
districts. The natives of a district elect 
their own chief and he is usually one of 
their nobles. His title is Pangeira — 
from a Javanese word meaning ‘one 
who must be served.”” The Pangeira is 
responsible to the magistrate of his 
district. 

Before the coming of the white man 
the chief was a feudal lord. His were the 
fruits of his subjects’ labours and he was 





all-powerful among 
them. In some com- 
pensation for his loss of 
that power the Chief is 
now allowed to have 
one day’s labour per 
month from each man 
in his district or marga 
and he receives a part 
of the taxes which are 
collected from them. 

The Marga is sub- 
divided into smaller 
districts in charge of 
a Pembarab. The units 
of the districts are the 
Kampongs or villages, 
each in charge of a 
Proatin. 

Over them all pre- 
sides the Resident of 
Benkulen appointed by 
the Governor-General 
of the Islands. 

Before the coming 
of the white man, 
when warring tribes 
fought their battles in 
a country unknown to 
him, legend has it that 
an old penang palm 
Three of them Of remarkable height 
: stood on the banks of 
the Benkulen. river. 
“Bangka”’ the natives called it and it 
marked the source (hulu) of the river. 
There, by the sea, they founded a settle- 
ment which they called Bangkahulu and 
to-day, though we call it Benkulen, the 
natives still call it Bengkulu. 

Though Benkulen has been Dutch 
territory since 1824, it was at one time 
a British colony. In that year it was 
exchanged for Malacca in the Malay 
peninsular. 

Pepper, the innocent cause of many 
a battle in the 17th century, led to our 
settlement in Sumatra in 1685. Two 
years previously the Dutch had driven 
us from our Javanese stronghold of 
Bantam and, in order to secure a share 
in the pepper trade, we built Fort York 
at the mouth of the Benkulen river. 

Here William Dampier, the famous 
navigator, served as gunner five years 
after it was built. ‘The land winds” 
wrote gunner Dampier “coming over 





—_— a 
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brought a 
stink with them. 
’Tis in general an 
unhealthy place, . and 
the soldiers of the fort 
were sickly, and died 
very fast.”’ 

A better site was 
found a mile and a 
half from the river and 
on higher ground. 
Here, in 1714, the 
building of Fort Marl- 
borough was begun. 
Completed in 1720 the 
fort stands to-day and 
is used by the Dutch 
police as their head- 


swamps, 


quarters in the 
Residency. 
British rule at Ben- 


kulen reached its best 
when Sir Stamford 
Raffles was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor 
in 1817 after he had 
been Governor of Java 
for five hectic years. 

When Raffles ar- 
rived little or nothing 
was known of the in- 
terior of the country. 
On the day previous 
to his arrival an earth- 
quake had played havoe with the town. 
“This is’”’ wrote Raffles “‘without excep- 
tion the most wretched place I have 
ever beheld. Government House is a 
den of ravenous dogs and polecats.”’ 

With the great energy and political 
courage which were his, he threw him- 
self into the work of improving the 
territory. He had great command of 
the Malay language and established 
personal contact with the natives: a policy 
he had pursued with success in Java. 

The ‘‘wretched place” which Raffles 
found is to-day a well laid out town, 
with a handsome Residency and metalled 
roads. The harbour, though it is too 
shallow for steamers to come alongside, 
is a port of call for ships sailing the west 
coast of Sumatra. 

One thing, however, has not changed 
since Raffles’ time, and that is the 
climate. The hot humidity makes Ben- 
kulen a perpetual Turkish bath. 





Women’s dress is colourful. 


Three Redjang girls in sarong, bodice, 
and slendang. 


Roads and railways are the arteries 
of a country. Though the mountainous 
nature of the Residency is an obstacle 
to railways there are some good roads. 
The chief road is magnificently engi- 
neered and runs from Benkulen to 
Moeara Aman, 100 miles to the north, 
rising at Kepahiang to a height of 2,500 
feet. Its fearsome swoops and thrilling 
curves are taken at break-neck speed by 
the native lorry drivers, who know no 
speed laws and éare little for their skins, 
and less for those of their passengers. 

The main purpose of this road is to 
feed the mining distict at its terminus. 
In fact, as has been the case in many 
lands, it was a mining company which 
blazed the trail. 

Gold had excited the interest of 
Europeans since the 18th century, but 
its origin was secret until 1896 when 
Eugéne Cassel, then the administrator at 
Benkulen, learnt its source from a Hadji. 
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A trap for insects. This pitcher plant held half 

a pint of water. When one can be found free from 

decaying insects (which are trapped by hairs inside 

the flower) the contained water makes a welcome 
drink in the jungle. 


The golden bug had bitten. Into the 
steaming jungle to the north, over 
mountains and across swirling rivers, 
past frowning craters of extinct volcanos, 
to the flat and swampy valley of the 
Ketaun river went the miners to start 
the mine of Redjang Lebong. Soon the 
roar of dynamite shook the still forest 
which only the bark of the siamang 
apes and the roar of the tiger had 
disturbed. 

Other mining ventures followed thick 
and fast but only two have survived 
Redjang Lebong and Simau. 

Chinese provided most of the labour 
for the mines then but now Javanese 
and Sundanese come under contract 
from Java. The Redjangs do not like 
to work underground. 

The mining coolies are well looked 
after by their employers. They are 
well housed, have free medical attention, 
and are fed like fighting cocks. Once 
a year — the birthday of the Queen of 
Holland a festival with sports and 
obstacle races is arranged for them. 
Hoops with small presents hung from 
the rims are fixed flat on the tops of 
trimmed penang palms and the trees 
fixed vertically in the ground. The 





Where the British Flag once flew. 


A new gateway in the original walls of Fort Marlborough. 
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Sweet music. 


presents go to those who can climb the 
fiftv feet of smooth and slender mast 
and fetch them down. 

The Redjangs, children of the jungle, 
prefer independance to paid employment 
and follow only agricultural pursuits. 
They grow coffee and rubber for export 
and rice for home consumption. The 
chief rice district is the valley of the 
Ketaun river where the flat fertile land 
is covered in the season with fields of 
brilliant green; the green of wet grass 
in sunshine. 

The rich soil is derived from the 
voleanic mountains which compose the 
Barisan range, the backbone of Samutra. 

Samutra is a land of volcanos though 
most are extinct. The Benkulen Resi- 
dency has some sixteen craters of which 
Dempo on its western border is the 
highest at 10,537 feet. Kaba, the next, 
is an awe-inspiring sight with its grim 
austerit v like a lunar landscape whitened 
by wisps of steam and yellowed with 


sulphur. A hundred years ago this 
voleano vomited its crater lake over 
the surrounding villages. 

The climate of Sumatra, which lies 


across the equator, is hot and humid, 
with a heavy rainfall; a hot-house par 


A native orchestra with Javanese players. 
in a Javanese play. 
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The quaint little figures at the back are used 
Photograph by Sakura. 


A Floral Wonder. 
six feet high, photographed in the jungle. 


The Amorphophallus Titanum, 
The 
spadix is concealed in the spathe which 1s not yet 


open. Photograph by Sakura. 
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Where the white man goes for gold. 


excellence. An average of 29 inches of 
rain a month has been recorded over 
three years! Combined with the fertile 
voleanic soil and the equatorial sun 
this has nourished the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion which abounds. Trees innumerable 
shelter the tangle of tree ferns, thorny 
rattans and other bushes which form 
the dense jungle: their trunks and 
branches provide the lodgement for soil 
which feeds the large variety of exquisite 
orchids. 

Here is the home of the world’s largest 
inflorescence the Amorphophallus 
Titanum growing to a height of eight 
feet and with a bulbous root weighing 
a hundred and fifty pounds. This 
flower has a brief night of full bloom 
when it gives forth a foul smell to 
attract the burying beetles which assist 
in pollination. 

The Rafflesia Arnoldii discovered 
by Dr. Arnold when he was on an 
expedition with Sir Stamford Raffles 
is another indigenous floral wonder. It 
is a parasitic flower which attains a 
diameter of more than a yard. Near 
the town of Tjoeroep the Government 
have established a reservation for this 


The Redjang Lebong Mine from which gold and silver have been 
produced since 1897. 


Photograph by Sakura. 


flower. When it bursts mysteriously 
into full bloom, about February, a bright 
red flag is hung by the roadside to 
notify travellers that this strange botan- 
ical phenomenon can be seen. 

Nature’s lavish hand has been ex- 
tended to the fruits. Here are the 
mangosteen, the queen of fruits, with 
its delicious snow-white pulp which melts 
in the mouth; and the evil-smelling 
durian with its flavour which has been 
likened to a mixture of bananas, cream 
and onions but which is relished by all 
the natives and by many Europeans. 

Shaddocks, guavas, granadillas, man- 
gos, paw-paws, alligator pears and other 
strange fruits of the tropics, besides 
familiar coconuts and bananas, provide 
feasts for the fruit lover. 

The fruits so abundantly provided by 
nature are food for many of the wild 
animals which roam the jungle. Small 
elephants herd in the mountains near 
the Ketaun river but keep well away 
from villages. The deep bark of the 
siamang, a large black ape, is often 
heard in the early morning. At dusk, 
wild pigs leave their forest haunts to 
root among the cassava plants of a 
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A home in the jungle. A Redjang has cleared a patch of ground for his home. In the foreground is a 
small rice-field. 











A month's work. 
for refining. 


farm. Magnificently marked pythons 
and other snakes and the amphibious 
iguana abound. 

Tigers, striped terrors of the jungle, 
though now becoming fewer in number, 
still cause fear among the natives. 
Not long ago, the officers of a British 
warship visiting Benkulen were able to 
see a marauding tiger shot within a few 
yards of the town in broad daylight. 

Though the Redjangs are ostensibly 
Mohammedans yet the old animism 
still has them in its grip. Dempo, with 
its awe-inspiring cone thrust into the 
clouds, is regarded as the cradle of their 
race. There they conceive to be the 
dwelling place of the Devas and inferior 
deities. 

Their attribution of spiritual powers 
to inanimate objects and their belief 
in gods of specific powers sometimes 
take strange forms. The approaching 
end of one of the gold mines brought 
geo-physicists with their paraphernalia 
to locate an extension of the lode. 
Their efforts failed and so the natives, 
who had watched with scornful interest, 
obtained permission to try their own 
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Bars of crude bullion and the boxes in which they are transported to San Francisco 
Each bar weighs about 35 kilos. 


The natives are Sundanese from Java. 
Photograph by Sakura. 


remedy — a sacrifice to the god which 
controls subterranean affairs. 

On a Sunday morning they turned 
out in gala dress and marched in a 
straggling procession to the mine shaft, 
where a grave had been dug. Palm 
leaves and feathery ferns decorated the 
approach. The leader, with arms up- 
raised and flowery tongue, pronounced 
a long oration, asking the god to accept 
the sacrifice. The bier was uncovered 
and into the grave was lowered the 
horned head of a freshly killed water- 
buffalo. 

The price of gold went up and so the 
mine went on. But there was no doubt 
in the minds of the natives that their 
sacrifice had been accepted. 

The Redjangs are small in numbers 
and they live in a fertile country which 
will support a much larger population. 


Their neighbours in Java are over- 
crowded and must soon have more 
room. The day will come when other 


blood will have changed the native types 
and the traveller will seek in vain for the 
distinctive charm of the Redjangs of 
Sumatra. 














“He will stand, with awe, amid plants whose very names breathe romance.” 





The Iris Gardens; 


Botanic Gardens, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


BOTANIC 


By H. T. 


BOTANIC Garden devotes itself 

to all phases of botany. By 

comprehensive collections of 
living plants, systematically laid out, 
it presents vivid pictures of the wonders 
and beauty of plant life, of its own 
and of other countries, and of the vast 
resources of the globe’s vegetation and 
its usefulness to man. Most of its 
visitors, perhaps, consider the Botanic 
Garden as a_ pieasant retreat for 
occasional restful and enjoyable hours, 
or as a centre of instruction where the 
student can improve his knowledge of 
botany. But the Botanic Garden aims 
to do more than amuse and instruct. 
Its main object is the development of 
our knowledge of plant life so that 
mankind can benefit, even more widely 
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Photograph by Green and Hahn, Christchurch, N.Z. 


GARDENS 


Gtssow 


than at present, from the lavish and 
bounteous wealth innate in the vegeta- 
tion of our world. 

Historically, Botanic Gardens are 
among the oldest of our present-day 


institutions, and owe their inception 
not to esthetic but to _ practical 
demands. Primitive man, unmindful 


of the appeal of the “primrose by the 
river’s brim’’, undoubtedly sought alle- 
viation from his physical ills in the herbs 
of the field, an instinctive experiment 
that he had, probably, frequent and 
sad cause to regret. But man’s knowledge 
of beneficial and poisonous plants grew 
apace, until those having valuable 
properties, either actual or mystical, 
such as the famous mandrake and 
similar amulets, were widely cultivated, 








and medical or ‘‘physics’’ gardens were 
established. 

For centuries, these gardens were 
maintained solely by the more or less 
learned healers of old, but with increas- 
ing knowledge and discoveries of useful 
plant life, they gradually assumed more 
and more the ‘character of the Botanic 
Gardens of today. During this period 
of far-reaching development, botanical 
science has become a more important 


ally than ever to medicine, and has 
also proved itself a fertile friend 
to the industries. The man _ who 


dismisses Botany as a mere study of 
flowers would be at a sad loss if 
his world were deprived of the plants 


“Presenting vivid pictures of the wonders and beauty of plant life’’ 
Royal Botanic Garden, 


rock garden. 
Edinburgh. 


Genista Hispanica in the 


Photograph by courtesy of R. M. Adam. 
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yielding fibres, textiles, rubber, gums, 
resins, drugs, oils, spices, dyes, ete. 
The late Joseph Chamberlain, referring 
to the world’s most famous Botanic 
Garden, said, “I do not think it too 
much to say, that, at the present time, 
there are several of our important 
colonies which owe whatever prosperity 
they possess to the knowledge and 
experience of, and the assistance given 
by, the authorities at Kew Gardens.”’ 
Many of the rubber-growing areas 
enjoyed their periods of great prosperity 
through the efforts of Kew in providing 
seedlings of prolific rubber-yielding 
plants carefully raised and distributed to 
many colonies and possessions. Or, per- 


chance, Chamberlain 
had in mind Kew’s 
leading part in the 
introduction of the 
valuable Cinchona 
(Quinine) tree into 
India from South 


America in 1860. At 
that time, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal spent 
some £40,000 annually 
for this useful drug. 
Today, the Cinchona 
is so widely cultivated 
that malaria patients 
van purchase the qui- 
nine they need for 
next to nothing at any 
post office in India. 
Botanic Gardens, 
however, will be more 
readily visualized by 
the layman as centres 
of botanical interest 
and floral beauty than 
as centres of medical 
and industrial develop- 
ment. The visitor, as 
by a magic carpet, is 
transported to other 
lands, into the midst 
of a tropical jungle, 
the majestic tree fern 
groves of New Zealand, 
the stately palm ave- 
nues of Ceylon, or to 
the banks of the Ama- 
zon with its wonderful 
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and striking water lily 
—the Victoria Regia; 
or to the alpine flora 
of Asia, of the Andes, 
or of the Rockies of 
our own land. He will 


see, with wondering, 
almost incredulous 
eyes, the cactuses of 


the world, quaint and 
grotesque, prickly and 
gnarled; the thousands 
of curious members of 
crassulaceous plants; 
and the plants that 
resemble stones and 
hail from Tanganyika. 
He will stand, with 
awe, amid plants whose 
very vames_ breathe 
romance and adven- 
ture in far-off lands 

orchids, the Lotus flow- 
er; the trees yielding 
rubber, mahogany, 
ebony; and will view, 
with a feeling of 
pathos, perhaps, the 
noble trees bearing the 
plebeian coconut or 
the lowly banana. He 
will be amazed at the 


infinite wonder and 
variety of plant life, 
and will be thankful 


for the human know- 
ledge and endeavour 
that made the vivid 


and comprehensive palms 
presentation possible. 
And _ if the visitor 
be from Canada, he 
will realize that, in not maintaining 


a Botanic Garden, his country misses 
something very real, very important, 
very vital, and he will thereby join an 
ever-increasing body of Canadians who 
are urging the immediate formation of 
Botanic Gardens as a necessary step 
in the full development of the natural 
resources of the country. The distin- 
guished Director of Kew Gardens said: 
“Canada does not appear to have 
realized the importance of Botanic 
Gardens, not only for their educational 
value for the proper display of the great 
wealth of the vegetable resources of the 





“The visitor, as by magic carpet, is transported to other lands.” 
Copernicia 


Wax 


Cerifera. Botanic Gardens, Georgetown; 
Demarara, British Guiana. 


Photograph by courtesy of Hon. J. S. Dash. 


Dominion, but also as centres where 
researches in the sphere of genetics 
and ip the introduction and improvement 
of economic plants can be prosecuted. 
It is to be hoped that the importance 
of this aspect of botanica! knowledge 
has only been overlooked, owing to the 
rapid developments which have taken 
place in so many other directions, and 
that the time is now approaching when 
the assistance which the science of 
botany can render to a country will be 
more fully appreciated and that time 
and opportunity will bs: found to 
consider the urgent needs of the science 
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‘Botanical resources economic as well as aesthetic’’. 
Fern Gully, Botanic Garden, Melbourne, Australia. 
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“With wondering eyes the cactuses of the world’’ Sherman-Hoyt Cactus House. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 
Photograph by courtesy of the Director, Kew. 
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‘Botanic Gardens then represent every single phase of Botanical Science by living examples.” Spring 
Walk—Botanic Gardens, Sydney, Australia. 
Photograph by courtesy of N.S.W. Government Printer. 


“Human knowledge and endeavour, that made the vivid and comprehensive presentation possible’’. 
Wall Garden, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 
Photograph by courtesy of R.M. Adam. 
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“The Botanic Garden as a { leasant retreat'’—Rest House under palms, Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


in order that she may fulfil her proper 
functions.”’ 

In a country of such vast dimensions 
as Canada, with widely varying climatic 
and soil conditions, one Botanic Garden 
would not suffice for the full determina- 
tion of all the botanical resources, or 
for the solution of all botanical problems. 
The Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, 
coastal and dry belt regions, should 
each be provided with a Botanic Garden, 
the general lay-out and equipment to 
be the same throughout, but each to be 
adapted to deal with problems peculiar 
to its district. 

In planning the gardens, our aims 
must always be kept in view. Our main 
objective is the utilization of plant life, 
to as wide an extent as possible, for the 
material benefit of man. In this, the 
botanist will not work alone, but in 
conjunction with research men in other 
branches of science — medicine, genetics, 
chemistry, agriculture, ete., and the 
main essential in the equipment of a 
Botanic Garden immediately becomes 
apparent. There must be, in systematic 


arrangement, representative collections 
of the floras of all parts of the world. 
A plant of little appeal to the botanist 


might prove of great interest to the 
chemist, or of great value to the 
geneticist as a parent of a new and 


much-desired variety. There must be, 
too, a generous provision of suitable 
greenhouses for the maintenance of the 
vast floras of tropical and sub-tropical 
regions — which contain many plants 
of great economic value. No plant can 
be condemned as useless. 

Secondly, this work can be conducted 
only by men of complete and detailed 
training. The Botanic Garden, there- 
fore, should take its part with the school 
and the university in providing the 
training for the student of botany. This 
science at the present day has an 
immense scope. It is the science that 
treats of plants; it embraces a knowledge 
of their names, their external and 
internal organization, their anatomy 
and physiology, chemistry and _bio- 
chemistry, their qualities, properties 
and uses, their geographical distribution 
and the laws by which this distribution 
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“On the banks of the Amazon with its wonderful and striking water lily—the Victoria Regia.” 
town Botanical Gardens, Demarara, British Gutana. 
Photograph by courtesy Hon. J. S. Dash. 


is regulated, or the geological occurrence 
by which it has been brought about. 
Another of the duties of the Botanic 
Garden, then, is to represent every single 
phase in the above definition by living 
examples. 

Thirdly, we should aim to make our 
Garden of interest and zsthetic appeal 
to the lay visitor from home and 
abroad. This objective cannot be dis- 
missed as non-productive and, therefore, 
unwarranted. The continual efforts by 
our Chambers of Commerce to devise 
ways and means of attracting visitors, 
are not based on mere sentiment. 
And, moreover, the wisdom of dismissing 
the purely esthetic as useless luxury is 
debatable. There are some who think 
that man loses something of his quality 
in becoming purely material. 

Our Garden then must be attractive 
and interesting. It would have a 
complete collection of alpine flora, from 
the Rockies, the Selkirks, Mount Chiam 

Arrowhead and regions of this type — 
or from the foothills, the Laurentians, 
ete. There is an abundance of most 
interesting species available which is 


George- 


practically unknown to the lover of 
rock gardens. These should be collected 
in our vast mountain regions and brought 
to suitable centres where they could be 
enjoyed by our own people and the 
large number of tourists visiting Canada. 
For contrast —or comparison, plants 
from the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Andes 
and the Himalaya, would be on display. 


We should find, also, a section, geo- 
graphically arranged, where prairie 
plants are assembled under suitable 


conditions for growth, indicating the 
relation of our own flora to the floras 
of prairies of other countries. In green- 
houses we would see the Victoria regia 
growing in the natural surroundings of 
its Amazon home; orchids, tropical 
climbing plants with their gorgeous 
foliage or flowers; plants from the desert 
and the jungle; and the many plants, 
wonderfully curious, mentioned earlier 
in this paper. 

What of the activities of the staff? 
Every plant known or reputed to be of 
use to medicine or to industry would be 
obtained and tested, and the most suit- 
able retained and eventually distributed 
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The range of glass houses, Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Photograph by courtesy of R. M. Adam. 


for commercial growing. The Garden 
would be a clearing house for foreign 
plants, both cultivated and_ wild, 
imported as possible valuable additions 
to Canada’s economic flora. An active 
part would be taken in the battle 
against diseases, by a world-wide search 
for disease-resistant trees and shrubs. 
The resistant variety is recognized as 
man’s most powerful weapon against 
plant disease and the necessity for 
exploration has long been recognized. 
In Europe, the stately elm is being 
destroyed by the European elm disease. 
Which, of the world’s species of Ulmus, 
will prove resistant? The disease may 
become established here as it is to some 
extent in the States, and this knowledge 
would then be invaluable. Not so 
many years ago a disease practically 
wiped out the American chestnut, but 
we have not yet discovered resistant 
strains to replace those we have lost. 


What shrubs or trees are suitable for 
re-foresting our vast prairie lands? 
Today we have the Siberian pea tree, 
the Manitoba maple, poplars, and a few 
feebly-growing conifers, but unless an 
exhaustive search is made of the 
abundant vegetation of other countries, 
we may never succeed in solving the 
momentous problems of soil drifting and 
excessive drought with which certain 
regions of the West are faced. 

There would, indeed, be full and busy 
lives for the staffs of these dream- 
gardens of ours. They are, unfortunately, 
only a dream at present and we must 
awaken with just our plans and ambi- 
tions, hoping that the day is not far 
off when the dream will have become a 
reality. We awaken, however, in a 
spirit of optimism, and our cry is not 
“Watchman, what of the night ?”, 
but, ‘Watchman, what of the coming 
day ?” 














Great Moments in Canadian Exploration 


Il. Hudson 


ENRY HUDSON, on his fourth 
and last voyage, explored Hudson 


Strait and the east coast of 
Hudson Bay. He entered the Bay in 


August, 1610. His own journal ends 
there, and for what happened afterward 
we have to depend upon the narrative 
of one of his crew. They wintered at 
the foot of James Bay, and as soon as 
the ice broke up in the spring sailed 
north. There had been much dis- 
content among the men, and before 
they had gone far it broke out in open 
mutiny. Here is the story, as told by 
Prickett: 

“Being thus in the ice on Saturday, 
the one and twentieth of June, at night, 
Wilson the boatswayne, and Henry 
Greene, came to mee lying in my cabbin 
lame, and told me that they and the 
rest of their associates would shift the 
company, and turne the master and 
all the sicke men into the shallop, and 
let them shift for themselves. For 
there was not fourteen daies victuall 
left for all the company, at that poore 
allowance they were at, and that there 
they lay, the master not caring to goe 
one way or the 
other.”’ Prickett, 
if he is to be 
believed, tried to 
dissuade the mu- 
tineers, but with- 
out avail. 


“It was not 
long ere it was 
day; then came 


Bennet for water 
for the kettle; hee 
rose and went 
into the hold; 
when he was in 
they shut the 
hatch on him... 
Henrie Greene 
and another went 
to the carpenter 
and held him 
with a talke till 
the master came 
out of his eabbin; 
then came John 
Thomas and 





Cast Adrift 


Bennet before him, while Wilson bound 
his armes behind him. He asked them 
what they meant. They told him he 
should know when he was in the shallop. 
Now Juet, while this was a doing, came 
to John King into the hold, who was 
provided for him, for he had got a 
sword of his own and kept him at bay. . . 
The master calied to the carpenter and 
told him that he was bound, but I 
heard no answere he made. 

“Then was the shallop haled up to 
the ship side, and the poore, sicke and 
lame men were called upon to get them 
out of their cabbins into the shallop. 
The master called to me, who came out 
of my cabbin as well as I could to the 
hatch way to speake with him; where on 
my knees I besought them, for the love 
of God, to remember themselves, and to 
doe as they would be done unto. They 
bade me keepe myself well, and get me 
into my cabbin... 

“Now was the carpenter at libertie, 


who asked them if they would bee 

hanged when they came home; and as 

for himself, hee said, hee would not 

stay in the ship unlesse they would 
force him; they 
bade him goe 
then, for they 
would not stay 
him... 


‘“‘Now were the 
sicke men driven 
out of their cab- 
bins into the shal- 
lop They 
stood out of the 
ice, the shallop 
being fast to the 
sterne of the ship- 
pe, and so they 
cut her head faste 


from the sterne, 
then out with 
their top-sayles, 


and towards the 
ast they stood 
in a cleere sea.” 
And so perish- 
ed one of the most 
gallant of British 
discoverers. 





The Ploenlein, Siebers Tower and Kobolzeller's Gate. 





Rothenburg is full of such delightful bits of 


meditevalism. 


ROTHENBURG 


OTHENBURG on the Tauber, 
beloved of artists and poets. 
Where else will one find any- 
thing so perfect of its kind? The 
modern world has overwhelmed so 


much that was beautiful in the ancient 
cities of Europe, but Rothenburg for 
some reason escaped its vandal hand. 
You drive through a long dark gateway 
in the walls and find yourself back in 
the days of mediaevalism. Rothenburg 
has had the wisdom to forbid the 
construction of any building within the 
walls that does not conform to the spirit 
of the place. You awake in the morning 
and look out of the window of the inn 
upon a cobbled street that winds 
tortuously uphill to the market square. 
A long, low Bavarian cart is moving 
slowly over the cobbles. Every window 
sill is covered with flowers. You climb 
up to the square, past a fascinating old 
fountain, and stand entranced before 
the Town Hall —the New Town Hall 
built in the sixteenth century; what 
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remains of the Old Hall beside it dates 
back to a much earlier period. Wherever 
you wander about the town you find 
delightful bits of Renaissance architec- 
ture, churches and castles, inns and 
wine-shops, fragments of the first and 
second town walls and the complete 
present wall, itself dating back many 
hundreds of years, high gables with 
rows of little windows, gargoyles and 
weatherworn carvings, courtyards and 
gardens and fountains. Sitting in the 
little park outside the walls, with the 
valley of the Tauber far beneath, you 
listen to the bells of Rothenburg striking 
hour in its than a 


one more more 
thousand years of history ach bell 
with a different note, but all with a 


softness and mellow quality that comes 
with age—and you ponder over the 
romance and drama of the story of this 
town that was the home of kings and 
nobles and merchants centuries before 
Columbus sailed to America. 
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THE SMOKE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


ANNA LEE, in all the triumph of her nineteen-year-old 
beauty, stands on the threshold of stardom in English 
films. But—in spite of the picture below—she does not 
choose the perfumed languor of the traditional screen 
siren! Rather, she has flung her challenge to fate in a 
series of hair-breadth adventures in the far East, on and 
off the screen. 


endian | 


Wherever her lot has been cast, however, she would tell 
you that she has always fortunately been near a constant 
supply of her favourite cigarettes—W. D. & H. O. Wills’ 
Gold Flakes. 


Canadians who have travelled the world over know that 
Gold Flakes are indeed ‘The Smoke of the British Empire’ 















® Anna Lee's latest picture is the 
Gaumont-British musical comedy 
‘Heat Wave.”’ in which she is co- 
starred with Les Allen, the former 
Toronto boy now known as England’s 
Rudy Vallee 

Watch for lovely Miss Lee in this 
picture 


Copyright Photo 
graph Courtesy 
Gaumont- British 
Corporation, 
London 





W.D. & H. O. WILLS’ Pocket tin of fitty—55 cents 


GOLD FLAKE 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


CIGARETTES 


A shilling in London—a quarter here. 

















DOG BITE DOG 


By Cuar.es E. Beeston 


OME seventy odd years ago I was 

an apprentice on an almost forgot- 

ten type of windjammer, with a 
cargo of coal bound from Liverpool to 
Aden. After a very slow passage we had 
worked our way up into the Indian 
Ocean, some two hundred miles north- 
east of the Seychelles Islands. It was the 
hurricane season, and we had the ill luck 
to run into one, and were fortunate to 
come out of it again as we were loaded 
to the scupper holes. 

After the storm, light north-east 
Monsoon winds prevailing, we finally 
got within a mile or two of that for- 
bidding rampart of cliffs that guards 
the Somali country, one hundred miles 
or so south of Cape Guardafui, when 
the wind failed us entirely and we were 
left rolling about in a dead calm. 

It was the sixth day of the 
came on deck for 
the afternoon 
watch at noon. 
The old man and 
the first officer 
were at dinner. 
The second 
officer who had 
the watch was 
sitting on the 
grating abaft 
the wheel under 
theawning. The 


“alm; I 


men of the 
watch, it being 
Sunday, were 


lying about the 
deck wherever 
they thought 
they had found 
the coolest spot. 
The light sails 
were furled, the 
staysails down, 
and the main 
and fore courses 
hanging in the 
clew .and bunt- 
lines. The heat 
was intense, the 
pitch along the 


Two of Nathan's sons 
well-known novelist 


tour. This was about 





An Old Canadian Ship 


The Eliza Bentley was one of the fleet of sailing ships 
owned by Nathan S. De Mill of Saint John. 
painting reproduced here was made about the time 
of the Crimean War, in the middle of the last century. 
one of them being James, 
who wrote his name De Mille, and was to become a 
travelled from Quebec to London 
on the Eliza Bentley on the customary transatlantic 
1851, 
route from Saint John to Quebec was by sea to Boston, 
by ratl and stage to Lake Champlain, by steamer down 
that lake to the Canadian border, by the first of all 
Canadian railways to Montreal, or rather to the banks 
of the St Lawrence opposite Montreal, by river steamer 
to Quebec. 


sides was oozing from between the planks 
in little bubbles. 

“A copper sun above our head no 
bigger than a moon’’. I, myself, was 
leaning on the rail amidships on the star- 
board side gazing into the clear water, or 
at the burning cliffs shimmering in the 
heat. Occasionally the dorsal fin of a shark 
cutting the water would catch my eye. 

Suddenly something happened so 
swift in its action that I find difficulty 
in conveying an idea of how the whole 
thing passed before my eyes. A huge 
shark came speeding up from astern swim- 
ming for all he was worth. Parallel with 
him at a distance of perhaps fifty or 
sixty feet, and slightly behind, swimming 
with apparently little effort, came a full- 
grown swordfish. Quickly overhauling the 
shark, he turned like a flash at a right angle 
and launching himself with all his force 
buried his awful 
sword up to the 
hilt inthe shark’s 
body just below 
the pectoral fin, 
the most vulner- 
able spot in its 
anatomy; then 
backed out and 
leisurely swam 
away. The shark 
appeared stun- 
ned for a mo- 
ment, then re- 
covering limped 
off leaving be- 
hind a wake of 
blood-stained 
water. He did 
not go far, his 
wound was mor- 
tal. Shortly 
afterwards I saw 
at some distance 
a great commo- 
tion on the sur- 
face of the water 
and knew that 
his cannibal 
friends weretear- 
ing himto pieces. 


The 


and their roundabout 
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Avail yourself of the services awaiting every Canadian at the offices 
of the Canadian Trade Commissioners which are maintained for 
your convenience at 34 strategic points throughout the world. 
Reports of busi conditi lly, market analyses for 
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What’s the Weather? 


Here’s an Instrument that enables 
you to forecast the weather yourself 





It's a sunny morning. You dress for the day. But you don’t know that 


the wind foretells a weather change. 


With a Curry’s Weather Forecaster you can see how a moist wind heralds 
rain before nightfall. A turn of the knob and you're weatherwise for the rest 


of the day. 


The secret of it lies in the relation of humidity to wind direction. This 
new invention combines both these elements to give you a dependable 


prediction on the dial. 


The inventor, Dr. Manfred Curry, is a noted meteorologist and aero- 
dynamist. The instrument is made of bakelite and lasts indefinitely. No 


skill required — a child can operate it. 


Send orders to 


$2.75 Canadian Geographical Journal 


post-paid SUN LIFE BUILDING - MONTREAL 
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Editor’s Note Book 
Our Contributors pictures on the subject of Canadian 
ia rae f discovery than Dr Charles W. Jefferys’ 
Marius Barbeau, whose account Of Canada's Past in Pictures, published by 


the remarkable school of woodcarvers 
that has flourished in the Province of 
Quebee since the days of Bishop Laval 
is published in this number, is too well 
known to readers of the Journal to 
need any introduction. H. T. Giissow, 
who makes an eloquent plea for the 
establishment of Botanic Gardens in 
Canada, is the Dominion Botanist at 
Ottawa. Dr A. P. Coleman, F.R.S., 
Professor Emeritus of Geology in the 
University of Toronto, is an authority 
on the Rocky Mountains, and partic- 
ularly on its glaciers. He made a trip 
to Colombia to study certain scientific 
problems, but writes here as a genial 
traveller interested in the foibles of 
human nature. Sara Knowles Doane, 
who describes the old Nova Scotian sea- 
port of Barrington, comes of a well- 
known shipbuilding family of that place. 
W. H. Beak lets us have the benefit of 
his intimate knowledge of the Redjangs 
of Sumatra, one of the attractive races 
of the Netherlands East Indies. 

In view of the international interest 
in current events in those parts of the 
world, short features have been included 
in this issue dealing briefly with Memel, 
the Suez Canal and Ethiopia which, it 
is hoped, will prove acceptable to our 
members. 


Canada’s Past in Pictures 


The Editor from time to time has 
requests from members for sources of 
information relating to Canadian ex- 
ploration, and particularly in the form 
of authentic historical pictures. For- 
tunately the Society has on its Editorial 
Board one who has won not only 
national but international recognition 
as a painter of Canadian historical 
pictures and an authority on the 
subject. There is nothing that can be 


more whole-heartedly recommended to 
looking for text 


those who are and 


The Ryerson Press of Toronto, and 
incidentally nothing that makes more 
attractive reading. 


Northern Lights 


The inhabitants of northern Europe, 
who passed their days in the midst of 
vast forests, and whose fancy fashioned 
the forms of heroes and of gods from 
the mists that hung over their vales, 
naturally associated with the gods they 
worshipped the phenomena of northern 
lights, which to them were revealed in 
all their splendour. Thus, the Edda 
gives descriptions of flaming steeds 
speeding to Walhalla, and of valkyries 
dashing on through seething flames. 
Nations that as yet rest close to Nature’s 
breast do not seek explanations of such 
phenomena; while those that have risen 
to a higher plane of culture are in 
possession of simple descriptions of 
these occurrences, and also of crude 
attempts at investigating Nature’s 
wonders. Thus, in the old writings of 
the Chinese, whose realm was a flourish- 
ing one two thousand years before our 
time, there may be found many accounts 
of the occurrence of northern lights. They 
observed red vapours arise in the 
northern heavens, which spread evenly 
to both sides; sometimes the fiery sheen 
was encircled by a large white bow, 
and flaming rays pierced the vapours. 
Such descriptions can only refer to 
northern lights. 

In the Greek and Latin classics we 
find more detailed descriptions of sim- 
ilar phenomena. Aristotle, Cicero, 
Seneca, Pliny, Lucan, Plutarch, Tacitus, 
and others describe the appearance of 
auroras more or less completely. Some 
authors, instead of giving a _ simple 
narration of events, seek for an explana- 
tion of what they observed. Of course, 
these attempts in the main are very 
naive and without any scientific value. 
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Aristotle speaks of red beams in the 
heavens, of torches and of billows of 
fire. Seneca compares the phenomena 
to flashes of lightning, and writes about 
the blazing of the heavens. According 
to him, “the gleaming flashes may be 
caused by violent winds, or by the heat 
of the upper regions of the air; for when 
the fiery phenomenon spreads far, it 
sometimes extends to the lower region, 
if it be inflammable.” 

Pliny writes: “Fiery beams occur 
likewise; such a one was seen when the 
Lacedaemonians, vanquished at sea, 
lost their sway over Greece. Sometimes 
the heavens cleave; this is spoken of 
as a ‘chasma’. But naught is more 
terrible for mortals than when a blood- 
red conflagration starts in the heavens, 
and from there falls to the earth. This 
happened in the third year of the one 
hundred and seventy Olympiad, when 
King Phillip warred in Greece.” 

Here are the impressions of a modern 
writer :— 

“The moon was gone, vanquished, 
and the whole of the sky from north- 
west to north-east was pulsing with 
light, with great eddying rivers and 
pools of that magic radiance. The 
miraculous glow was no longer a back- 
ground to the dark mountains of 
Morven, nor did it now send forth those 
straight pencils of light; it streamed and 
billowed, as it seemed for miles, right 
over the house-top; and it was never 
still for an instant. It shimmered across 
the sky like ethereal banners, for ever 
changing their shape; like the swirling 
draperies of a throng of invisible 
dancers — as the Gaelic indeed names 
the Northern Lights; like reflections 
flickering through the curtain of space 
from some mighty effulgence behind 
it. ... When he woke some hours later 
and turned over, the night was quite 
dark; all the wonderful white dance of 
flame in the heavens was gone as if it 
had never been.” 


Mackenzie at the Pacific 


Through an unfortunate oversight 
the credit line that should have appeared 
under the illustration on p. 161 of the 
September number was omitted. This 
picture is reproduced from the drawing 
by Charles W. Jefferys in his Canada's 
Past in Pictures (Ryerson Press). 
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Samuel Butler on Montreal 


The recent appearance of a new life 
of the author of Erewhon, and the fact 
that this is the centenary of his birth, 
reminds one that Samuel Butler visited 
Montreal many years ago, and went 
away with rather mixed impressions. 
That was, one may repeat, many years 
ago, and it was a very different Montreal 
from the one we know. It appears that 
Butler found his way into the Museum 
of Natural History and, making his way 
up into a dusty attic, found there an 
old man stuffing an owl, surrounded by 
dusty skins, plants, snakes and what 
not. In a dark corner, banished from 
public view, stood a plaster cast of the 
Discobolus. The following ‘Psalm _ of 
Montreal’ was the result: 


Stowed away in a Montreal lumber room 
The Discobolus standeth and turneth 
his face to the wall; 
Dusty, cob-web-covered, 

set at nought, 
Beauty crieth in an attic and no man 
regardeth: 


maimed and 


O God! O Montreal! 


Beautiful by night and day, beautiful 
in summer and winter, 

Whole or maimed, always and alike 
beautiful 

He preacheth gospel of grace to the skins 
of owls 

And to one who seasoneth the skins of 
Canadian owls: 

O God! O Montreal! 


When I saw him I was wroth and I said, 
“QO Discobolus! 

Beautiful Diseobolus, a 
among Gods and men, 

What doest thou here, how camest thou 
hither, Discobolus, 

Preaching gospels in vain to the skins 
of owls ?”’ 


Prince both 


O God! O Montreal! 


And I turned to the man of skins and 
I said unto him, “‘O thou man of skins, 
Wherefore hast thou done thus to shame 


the beauty of the Discobolus ?” 


But the lord had hardened the heart 
of the man of skins, 
And he answered, “‘My brother-in-law 
is haberdasher to Mr. Spurgeon.” 
O God! O Montreal! 


“The Discobolus is put here because he 
is vulgar, 

He has neither vest nor pants with which 
to cover his limbs; 

I Sir, am a person of most respectable 
connections 

My brother-in-law is 
Mr. Spurgeon.”’ 


haberdasher to 
O God! O Montreal! 


Then I said, “O brother-in-law to 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Haberdasher, 

Who seasonest also the skins of Cana- 
dian owls, 

Thou callest trousers “‘pants,”’ 
I call them ‘‘trousers’’, 

Therefore, thou art in hell fire and may 
the Lord pity thee!”’ 

O God! O Montreal! 


whereas 


“Preferest thou the gospel of Montreal 
to the gospel of Hellas, 

The gospel of thy connection with Mr. 
Spurgeon’s harberdashery to the gos- 
pel of the Discobolus ?” 

Yet none the less blasphemed he beauty 
saying, “The Discobolus hath no 
gospel, 

But my brother-in-law is haberdasher 
to Mr. Spurgeon.” 

O God! O Montreal! 


Geography — Alive not Dead 


October has come round again, 
holidays are over, and many of us are 
back once more at school. It has 
become more or less of a platitude 
but is none the less true — that all of 
us, young and old, are “at school’; we 
are learning something all the time, if 
it is only that we actually know so very 
little. But it is the more formal school 
that one thinks of at this season. There 
is work ahead. Some of it will be 
congenial, some of it uncongenial, ac- 
cording to our individual tastes and 
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limitations. Subjects sometimes get 
into the latter group, however, without 
any reé al justifice ation. One gets to 
think of them as dry and uninteresting 
simply because one approaches them 
from the wrong angle. And that applies 
to more than one branch of Geography. 
The Editor has had occasion more than 
once in this department to speak of 
maps, and how, if one treated them as 
friends, they could be transformed from 
dull, dry, unresponsive things into 
living realities each with its own fas- 
cinating story. The same thing is true 
of Economic Geography. Approach it 
in the right spirit: get behind its rather 
prim, not to say grim, mask; and you 
will find that it has much to tell you 
that is worth listening to, and sometimes 
even amusing. 

Take Apples. Some of them are 
beginning to ripen, and before long we 
will be digging our teeth into the best 
of all fruit. Apples find their place in 


Economie Geography as well as in 
Horticulture. How did the various 


Canadian varieties originate? Where 
are they grown? How are they grown? 
How are they marketed? Some of the 
varieties have come down to us from 
the French period in Canada, and might 
be linked up with that other field of 
Historical Geography. Some, like the 
Russet, with its rough skin and delicious 
flavour, are shipped to the English 
market from such romantic homes as 
the Gaspereau Valley. The Mackintosh 
Red, perhaps the finest of all apples, 
was discovered, developed, or what 
you will, on the banks of the Upper 
St Lawrence, and to-day is shipped in 
immense quantities from the valleys of 
British Columbia. You will never get 
an Ontario man and a British Columbian 
to agree which is the better apple. It 
is an interesting and entertaining task 
to trace any particular apple from the 
tree on which it is grown to its ultimate 
fate-from, let us say, an orchard in the 
Okanagan Vailey; its harvesting and 
packing; its transportation to some near 
or very remote market; the various 
hands through which it passes; and its 
ultimate form as fruit, apple pie, apple 
sauce, apple dumpling, apple butter, 
apple cheese, apple cider, or what not. 
Finally, turn to the dictionary, and 
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learn that the Apple is not after all a 
true fruit because the ‘‘calyx-tube swells 
up toform the fleshy part’’—but that has 
nothing to do with Economic Geography. 

And Apples are but one of very many 
things that make up the Commerce of 
Canada. Where do the different kinds 
of trees grow? In what parts of Canada 
and in what kinds of soil? How are 
they cut down; and how are they 
transported by land or water? What 
are they used for — building houses or 
furniture or bridges or wharves or 
matches or paper or artificial silk or the 
transparent stuff that is wrapped around 
half the things we buy nowadays? 
Where is tobacco grown in Canada? 
How is it harvested and cured, and what 
becomes of it? What proportion of 
the world’s nickel is produced in Canada; 
and what is it used for? Where does 
Canada find her gold; and what does 
she do with it? 

Think, too, of Canada’s most vener- 
able and most romantic industry — the 
Fur Trade, which dates back to that 
summer’s day in 1534 over four 
centuries ago — when Jacques Cartier 
bartered trinkets with the Indians of 
Chaleur Bay for their furs. The Fur 
Trade was the only large industry 
throughout the French Period in 
Ganada; and for many years it was the 
only industry of any kind in what is 
now Western Canada. More perhaps 
than any other one thing it was res- 
ponsible for the exploration of the 
interior of this country. Alexander 
Mackenzie, David Thompson, Samuel 
Hearne, Simon Fraser, Peter Pond, and 
even the great French explorer La 
Vérendrye, werefurtraders. Here again, 
in the Fur Trade, one findsa close connec- 
tion between Economic Geography and 
Historical Geography. The story of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and its 
great Canadian rival the North West 
Company is part and parcel of the 
economic life of the country, but it is 
also part and parcel of the history of 
Canada. It is a fascinating story, from 
whatever angle you consider it. 


A Seaman’s Diary 


One hears and reads a good deal about 
the great admirals and sea captains, 
but seldom about the humble British 
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merchant sailor who helped to make 
the English the first sea-carrying nation 
of the world. The original diary of an 
eighteenth-century seaman, Samuel 
Kelly, turned up not long ago at St. 
Ives in Cornwall, and has been publish- 
ed, with a number of illustrations from 
old prints of the famous packets and 
clipper ships and the old seaports of 
England and America. Kelly’s narrative 
gives one a very clear idea of the life 
of a seaman at that period, in peace 
and war. He saw history in the making, 
the British evacuation of New York at 
the close of the revolutionary war, the 
foundation of St John, New Brunswick, 
Benjamin Franklin walking the streets 
of Philadelphia with a gold chain around 
his neck, Washington in black velvet 
addressing the Senate, and Lord Howe 
exchanging salutes with Admiral Mac- 
Bride as the grand fleet stood down 
channel to drub the French on the 
‘glorious first of June’. 

Such a passage as the following gives 
one a more vivid idea of the life of a 
sailor in 1783 than pages of description: 

“About this time” he says “several 
of the men being drunk, one of their 
party was killed by stifling him whilst 
in bed, by heaping other beds upon him 
in their mirth, and on the evening of 
the next day he was thrown overboard. 
This sad catastrophe threw some damp 
on their gaiety.”” Apparently not very 
much. 

Ethiopia 
(Continued from page 166) 

Each of these projects must of course 
have the approval of the Ethiopian 
Emperor before it could become effective. 
The treaty merely pledged each of the 
three signatories to recognize and 
support the plans of the others. Of the 
three, only the French railway has since 
been built. The projected dam at the 
outlet of the Blue Nile is still apparently 
a matter of negotiations; and Italy’s 
hopes of economic development in 
Abyssinia have been completely frustat- 
ed, which forms one of a number of her 
grievances against that country. 

These are some of the factors in the 
extremely delicate and dangerous inter- 
national situation that has _ been 
exercising the anxious minds of the 
statesmen of the nations for months 
past, a situation that may very well, 
before these lines are printed, have 
reached its critical stage. 
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An Irish adventurer, with an itch for 
wandering, fled from home at the age 
of fifteen in an ancient schooner. That 
only served to whet his appetite, and 
in the succeeding years he tried his 
hand at nearly everything, preferably 
lawless, provided it kept him moving. 
He did a bit of soldiering, as well as 


sailoring, was at times pearl fisher, 
pirate, gun-runner, rum-runner, rebel 
and Antarctic explorer. Some of the 


chapters of his fascinating book (Nomad. 
By Charles John McGuinness. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1934. 7/6.) are almost 
as bewildering as a kaleidoscope. ‘‘We 
traded from one port to another’ he 
remarks on one occasion, “wandering 


through the Levantine ports of the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea, South 
and West Africa, the West Indies, 


Central America, Mexico, Brazil, China, 
Japan and Siberia’. Incidentally he 
explored Canada in company with a 
suave hobo named Ryan. 


* * * 


While this department is devoted to 
books coming within the department of 
Geography, the reviewer reserves the 
privilege of very occasionally recom- 
mending a book that has no particular 
relation to that subject. Such an 
exception is E. F. Benson’s Queen 
Victoria (Longman’s Green & Com- 
pany, Toronto, 1935, $4). Most of us 
have been so accustomed to thinking of 
Victoria as a personage, almost a 
national institution, that it is peculiarly 
refreshing to get this essentially human 
portrait of one who was not only a great 
monarch but a very real woman, with 
many of the good and some of the 
exasperating qualities of her sex. Here 
is Mr Benson’s summing-up of her 
character as a young woman, and, with 
certain modifications, it remained her 
character to the end: “She was full of 
spontaneous gaiety, she was capable 
of eager and intense enjoyment, she was 
warmly affectionate, but she had also 
this inflexible will which caused her, 


when once she had come to a conclusion, 
to be rigidly tenacious of it, and these 


| 


conclusions were the easier to arrive at 
because she had not and never would 
have the slightest touch of intellectual 
subtlety. Her mind was that of a 
supremely honest and capable young 
woman, with an unfailing supply of the 
most robust common sense and a total 
absence of distinction: on to this were 
grafted the instincts of a Queen. It was 
aa uncomplicated make-up, but likely 
to be highly efficient, the more so because 
it was not handicapped by fine per- 
ceptions: and it consisted of untiring 
industry, white hot conscientiousness, 
great good sense, but little sensitiveness, 
delight in her duties, self-reliance and 
an unquestioning belief in God.” One 
notes one slight error in Mr Benson’s 


text, remarkable in such a _ usually 
‘vareful writer. He says “She read 
despatches that arrived from her 
Dominion of Canada,” and this was 


in 1837. 
* +” * 

Sir William Beach Thomas, in his 
Village England, (S. J. Reginald 
Saunders, Toronto, 1935, $2.75) mentions 
a “strangely eager and romantic plea’”’ 
that came from Cecil Rhodes, of all 
people, for the sanctity of the English 
village. He spoke “with lyrical enthu- 
siasm of the material and _ spiritual 
grouping of the cottages round the 
church: it housed a virtue that he found 
nowhere else.’”’ Every one who has even 
a superficial knowledge of the English 
village will understand how and why it 
appealed to Cecil Rhodes, and will also 
endorse Sir William Thomas’ saying 
that “the English village is like no 
other place.”” His treatment of the 
subject is a peculiarly happy one. After 
an introductory chapter on The Happy 
Village, he deals with his subject by 
months, and we live the village life 
with him, through winter days, signals 
of spring, drought, bees and flowers, 
the May woods, summer harvests, songs 
of nightingales, and the fall of the leaf. 
A delightfully intimate and compelling 
picture of one of the things most 
characteristic of England. 
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One need not be either a scholar or a 
specialist to find much that is worth 
study in Professor V. Gordon Childe’s 
The Prehistory of Scotland (Musson 
Book Company, Toronto, 1935, $5). 
Prehistory is but the record of the lives 
of our remote ancestors, and differs from 
history mainly in that it must be pieced 
laboriously together from fragmentary 
remains rather than from written docu- 
ments. Professor Childe has the merit 
of writing simply and clearly, and with 
his help it is not difficult to get a fairly 
distinct picture of life in Scotland as it 
was a few thousands of. years ago. 
Opening with a sketch of the historical 
geography of Scotland, he deals with 
its first colonization, then discusses the 
evidence of chambered éairns, Neolithic 
culture, the Early Bronze Age, the Later 
Bronze Age, and the Keltic Iron Age. 
The book is equipped with a series of 
maps and many illustrations. 
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Some of us who are getting a little 
on in years will remember the days of 
the Klondike gold rush, and the various 
ways in to the Yukon. One of these, 
by way of Edmonton, the Athabaska, 
Slave and Mackenzie rivers, and over 
to the Yukon by way of the Peel, is 
described in Angus Graham’s The 
Golden Grindstone (Oxford University 
Press, Toronto, 1935, $2.50). Mr 
Graham puts the story on paper, but it 
is actually the adventures of George 
M. Mitchell as told by himself. It is a 
tale of adventure in the wilderness, 
the search for gold, Indians and Eskimo, 
bears and wolves, hunting for furs and 
food, travel by land and water: a lively 
tale, with plenty of action and not a 
little real humour; a Canadian tale of 
nearly forty years ago, well worth the 
telling. 

* * * 

One of the most picturesque figures 
in the history of the western fur trade 
was that of Dr John McLoughlin, whose 
life is described in Richard G. Mont- 
gomery’s The White-Headed Eagle 
(Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Toronto, 1935, $4.) Born at Riviére du 
Loup, on the lower St Lawrence, John 
McLoughlin entered the service of the 
North West Company about 1803, 
having already studied medicine. Em- 
ployed first as a doctor, he became a 
trader, and rose to the rank of Chief 
Factor in the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which had absorbed the North West 
Company in 1820. He is remembered 
to-day because of his association with 
the early settlers on the lower Columbia, 
his sympathy for them having driven 
him out of the fur trade. This book 
makes a worth-while contribution to 
the literature of the far west. 

* * * 

Something that has long been needed 
in compact form is supplied in Raoul 
Blanchard’s A Geography of Europe 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York, 
1935). Professor Blanchard divides his 
work into seven parts. — Factors of the 
Geography of Europe, Western Europe, 
Northern Europe, Central Europe, 
Southern Europe, Eastern Europe, and 
the Human and Economic Factors. The 
treatment is simple, concise and author- 
itative, the facts and figures are up to 
date, and the work sufficiently illustrated. 
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